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Teacher Training Standards = 


A Report Pointing to a New 
Day in the Training of Teachers 


By Walter S. Athearn 
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Fighting Peoria, Illinois, Saloons 
By Clement G. Clarke 
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Disciples Must Have a Creed ! 
By Perry J. Rice 
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Bethany Sunday School Workers Library 














Complete, Modern, Helpful. Assembled by Thomas Curtis Clark in conference 
with Dr. Franklin McElfresh, International Teacher-Training Superintendent (ex- 
cept the book last in the list, which was added without his suggestion). These texts 
were chosen out of hundreds of books, as forming the best library obtainable today. 





UR ee ee er tit $1.50 
The Church School. Walter S. Athearn..................00000 $1.00 net 
The Training of Children in Religion. Dean Hodges............... $1.50 net 
Tee TON Ge GORROET, TI ico 6c bc ccs ve ces ctcvcontececes $1.20 net 
Study of Child Nature. Elizabeth Harrison...............6..0eeeeeees $1.00 
Child Nature and Child Nurture. E. P. St. John...................4.. 50c 
SE Tes RENEE oc ccc cvascccgrtcdepecpeccenap sabesetes 75¢ 
en Cs + kc cccedoecescen sh 000 seen nbeceses ode 50c 
Stories and Story Telling. E. P. St. John.............. cece eee eeeeeees 5cec 
PUatwere Werk; TROT. 2.2 wc ccc ccc ccc ccc cccctccccccsccvesesecces 25c net 
Ms. ccccenbeesecebseestoceusaseseeseanonense 75¢ 
Social Plans for Young People. Reisner...............cccccsecccceees 75¢ 
Biblical Geography and History. C. F. Kent...............ccceeeeees $1.50 
The Training of Sunday School Teachers. McElfresh.................. 75c 


Prepare for efficient work in your school next fall by ordering the Bethany 
Sunday School Workers’ Library TODAY. Price, Complete, $12.00 Net 
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WHY USE THE GRADED LESSONS? 


Because they present Scriptural and moral truths in such form that they can 
be understood by those who are to receive them. Children are in their 
very nature GRADED; therefore the instruction given them must be graded 
according to their varying powers to receive. A teacher would not last long 
in the public schools who would ask first graders to master the works of 
Plato. Neither should a system of Bible lesson study continue that offers 
to Primary pupils such difficult problems as are presented in the books of 
Leviticus, Isaiah and Romans. It is a principle as old as modern education 
that knowledge should be ADAPTED TO THE PUPIL. Shall Religious 
Education alone be exempted from observing this fundamental principle? 





Have you examined the Bethany Graded 
Lessons—the finest in teaching materials, in 
pedagogical adaptation, in mechanical make-up? 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE SAMPLES TODAY 











Disciples Publication Society, 700 E. 40th St., Chicago 
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Subsoriptions—Subscription price $2. 
if paid strictly in advance $1.50 will 
be accepted. To ministers if paid 
strictly in advance $1.00 per year. if 
payment is delayed ministers will Le 
charged at regular rates. Single copy, 
5 cents. 

Expirations—-The label on the paper 
shows the month to which subscription 
is paid. List is revised monthly. Change 
of date on label is a receipt for re- 
mittance on subscription account. 


Change of address—In ordering change 
of address give the old as well as the 
new. 





Entered as Second-Ciass Matter Feb. 28, 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Published Weekly by the Disciples i ~ in the interest of the 


Kingdom of id. 


Disciples Publication Society, Proprietors 


United Religious Press Building, 
700-714 East Fortieth St., Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago, Illinois, Under Act of Maroh 8, 1879. 


1992, at the Pos 


sub- 
scribers may not be annoyed by fail- 
ure to receive the paper, it is not dis- 
continued at expiration of time paid in 


Discontinuances—In order that 


advance (unless so ordered), but is 
continued pending instruction from the 
subscriber. If discontinuance is desired, 
prompt notice should be sent and all 
arrearages paid. 


Remittances—Should be sent by araft 
or ay = | order | eg to The Dis- 
ciples Publication Society. If looal oheck 
is sent add ten cents for exchange 


fice at 
charged us by Chicago banks. 








The Disciples Publica- 
2 tion Society is an organ- 
Publication ization through which 
. churches of the Disciples 
Society of Christ seek to promote 

undenominational and 
eonstructive Christianity. 

The relationship it sustains to the Dis- 
ciples is intimate and organic, though not 
official. The Society is not a private in- 
stitution. It has no capital stoek. Neo 
individuals profit by its earnings. The 
churches and Sunday-schools own and 
directly operate it. It is their contribu- 
tion to the advocacy and practice of the 
ideals of Christian unity and religious 
education. 

The charter under which the Society 
exists determines that whatever profits 
are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious educa- 
tion, although it is clearly conceived that 
its main task is not to make profits but 
to produce literature for building up char- 
acter and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. 


The Disciples 


The Disciples Publication wociety re- 
gards itself as a thoroughly undenomina- 
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tional institution. It is organized and 
constituted by individuals and churches 
who interpret the Discinles’ religious 
reformation as ideally an unsectarian and 
unecclesiastical fraternity, whose common 
tie and original impulse is fundamentally 
the desire to practice Christian unity 
with all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fellowshi 
with all who belong to the living Church 
of Christ, and desires to co-operate with 
the Christian people of all communions as 
well as with the congregations of Dis- 
ciples, and to serve all. 


In publishin literature for religious 
education thé Society believes a body of 
such literature prepared by the co-opera- 
tive effort of many communions reaches a 
much higher level of catholicity and truth 
than can be attained by writers limited 
by the point of view of a single com- 


munion. 

The Sundav-school literature (The 
Bethany System, published by this house, 
has been prepared through the Society’s 
association with the writers, editors and 
official publishing houses of the Metho- 


dist, Presbyterian, Congregational and 
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other communions. In its mechanical and 
artistic quality, its low selling-price, its 
pedagogical adequacy, and, still more, in 
its happy solution of doctrinal differences 
it is a striking illustration of the possi- 
bilities of the new day of unity into which 
the church is now being ushered. 


The Christian Century, the chief pub- 
lication of the society, desires nothing so 
much as to be the worthy organ of the 
Disciples’ movement. It has no ambition 
at all to be regarded as an organ »f the 
Disciples’ denomination. It is a free in- 
terpreter of the wider fellowship in re- 
ligious faith and service which it believes 
every church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms and 
with such sympathetic insight as may re- 
veal to all their essential unity in spite of 
denominational isolation. nlike the 
typical denominational paper, the Chrie- 
tian Century, though published by the 
Disciples, is not published for the Dis- 
ciples alone. It is published for the Chris- 
tian world. It desires definitely to occupy 
a catholic point of view and it 4 
readers in all communions. 
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Character Talks 26 


Church, Cleveland 


PEOPLE WHO SEE 


By J. H. Goldner, Pastor 
Euclid Avenue Christian 






“The Conquest is just 
what you say it is—‘a 
journal of character-build- 
ing,’” writes one of our 
superintendents. ‘‘The 











“Blessed are your eyes for they see.” People who 
can see are scarce. The measure of a man’s worth 
to the world and the world’s worth to him is largely 
determined by his capacity to see. “In the seeing 
soul all true worth lies.” The difference between 
people is mainly in their capacity to see. The man 
who can do, but not see things, receives wages; while 
he who can both see and do things receives a salary. 
Jesus did not only train his disciples to see wheat, 
but also flowers. This is not a work-a-day world 
only. There is music, poetry, art, and beauty every- 
where. The man who can see these will never be 
poor, regardless of wages or salary; for he has in- 
vested rights in the world’s best. The real leaders in 
the world are the seers. The subject of wages or 
salary never concerns them. Their reward is in get- 
ting things seen. Getting people to see God is the 
highest service to man. Only he who sees God can 
get Him seen. Blessed are your eyes IF they see. 
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Have you seen “The Conquest?” 


Conquest” takes itself ser- 
iously. That’s why its 
readers take it seriously. 
Is the paper your school 
is taking one that empha- 
sizes the things that 
should be emphasized in 
a Sunday school—serious 
Bible study, religious 
ideals and Christian ser- 
vice? “The Conquest” has 
as its aim not simply to 
give schools what they 
have been used to—small 
talk of school work; but 
to publish such material 
as will actually GROW 
CHARACTER. 


“Character Talks” is one of its features. 


J. H. Goldner, of Cleveland, will contribute the “Talks” for July. Send for 


a copy of “The Conquest.” 








Disciples Publication Society - 700-714 E. Fortieth St. Chicago 
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THE MEANING 


OF BAPTISM 


By CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 


Editor of 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 





Extracts From the Author’s “Foreword” 





The Functional View. 
John the Baptist. 


The One Baptism. 
“Born of Water.” 


Re-baptism. 





Some Chapter Titles 


The Meaning of “Baptize.” 
Early Mode of Practicing Baptism. 
Magical and Legalistic Views. 


The Baptism of Jesus. 
Did Christ Command Baptism? 


Baptism and Conversion. 

The Symbolism of Baptism. 

The Case for Immersion. 
Concerning Infant Baptism. 
Baptists and Disciples and Baptism. 








6¢] 7 is with great reluctance that the 
| author has gained the consent of 
his own mind to write this book 

and to send it forth. In a time when 
men’s souls are vibrating to problems in- 
volving the most vital interests and ideals 
of humanity one’s prestige is not likely to 
be enhanced by connecting one’s name 
with a book on ‘‘The Meaning of Bap- 
tism.’’ It will seem like turning from the 
living present to the dead past to discuss 
this question again. Modern-minded men 
in all the churches—including also the 
churches that have made a feature of the 
dogma of immersion—have little inter- 
est in the controversy. The great new 
issues of life and death have for them 
displaced those problems of ecclesiastical 
refinement which engaged their fath- 
ae ore ee 
“It is not because I am so much inter- 
ested in the baptism question, but because 


I am profoundly interested in the life and death problems of modern religion 
that I have let myself be persuaded to write this book and to send it 


forth. 


‘* Among my own people, the Disciples of Christ, I am frank to say, this dog- 


ma of immersion (by this I do not mean the practice of immersion) has been 
like a ten-cent piece held before the eye, shutting out the sun. The great ideals 
of their movement for Christian unity have been much obscured and, for many 
minds, wholly eclipsed by this doctrine which Alexander Campbell introduced 
into their thinking not many years after their movement was launched by his 


more catholic-minded father. 


My conviction is profound and urgent that the 


Disciples’ plea for Christian unity will continue to be abortive so long as Mr. 
Campbell’s view of baptism persists among them.’’ 


Price $1.25. Add 10 cents for postage 


DISCIPLES 


700 E. Fortieth St. 


PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Lame Man’s Look 

“And Peter, fastening his eyes upon him, with expectation. i 

John, said Look on us.” The lame man looked. There stood Peter in his i 

They were not much to look at. The fishermen _fisher’s coat, the same which he had wrapped about Ht 

in town and strangers there had little about them him when he drew the net to shore a little while _ || 

to attract the attention of anyone but a beggar. before, and John was dressed not very differently. il 

Even he could see small prospect of any large re- The lame man looked, and saw no large promise Mi 

/ turn as the result of his solicitation. They would beyond what his first half heedless inspection had _ jj 

i give him something perhaps, but it would not be revealed; and yet he could not look away. There _ ||) 

| very much. They probably were not men of was something about these men that gave him | 
‘wealth, and their ideas of benevolence would be pause. 





those of the country. But on the other hand, they “Silver and gold have I none,” said Peter, “but 
were not so thoroughly accustomed to the constant such as I have give I thee. In the name of Jesus 
solicitations of alms which callous the residents of Christ of Nazareth, rise up and walk.” 

every great city. Not that poverty was unknown Jesus Christ of Nazareth! The lame man had 
in Capernaum, not that there were no beggars in been hearing about him. Was it not He whom 
3ethsaida; there was no hamlet in Palestine then they crucified only a few weeks before? Was it 
and is not now where one does not hear the inces- not He who had been nailed to the cross and laid 
sant cry of penury and pain, but in the country in the tomb? How should He be able to lift any 
| beggary was occasional, and in the city it was con- man up? Some of the lifting power of Christ was 
iH tinuous. Whoever lives in town and does not die in the arm of Peter. He took the lame man by 
i" of nervous prostration must learn to look on suffer- the hand. It was a rough, strong hand that Peter 
ing without tears and listen to the cry of pain extended, clasping the beggar’s dirty palm. It was 
‘| without perpetually shuddering. Lameness and _ a strong, vigorous pull which he gave to the flabby 
|| blindness were an old story to everybody in muscles of him who long had lain at the Temple 
)/ Jerusalem. Whoever made his way to the Temple gate, but he got him up, and once upon his feet, 
had to pass between open ranks of the sick and _ to his surprise, the lame man found new strength 
suffering. These men from the country might be’ in the ankle bones. He stood alone. He stepped. 
more kind. They were not rich men. It was useless Then with a thrill of joy he leaped and he was 
to expect much, but they would be apt to give a_ lame no more. 





little. So the lame man, with no particular eager- * * * Mt 
ness and yet with a feeble expectation that they The world never has faith to ask for what it | 
would do something for him, stretched out his needs most. It is forever seeking alms when it 
hands for aid. needs healing. It is forever despising the messen- 


, 


“Look on us,” said Peter. Perhaps he resented gers of God because they do not bear his lesser 
it a little that the beggar asked almost without gifts. It is forever measuring its hopes on the i 
looking. Perhaps Peter saw that the beggar basis of earth’s meager probabilities. It is forever _ |} 
judged him by the cut of his coat, even as a few judging the church of Christ by the number of 
weeks previous the servants in the high priest’s dollars which it contributes to this charity and to 
court had mentioned his Galilean speech. Perhaps that mission. These should be the beautiful limita- 
Peter felt a little sting in the half contempt of the tions of its standards of value. 





beggar whom he was asked to feed. At any rate It belongs to us ever to remind the world of 
he had no inclination to do anything for_an inat- what is its real and deeper need. It is important 
tentive beggar. that we ourselves should never forget what is the 

- f one surpassing blessing which we are privileged to 


“Look on us.” Up to that time the world had bring to men. Silver and gold we have, but that 
not looked upon these men with any degree of power which is ours in the name of Jesus Christ 
interest. They had lived their obscure lives in their is far richer than any gift that these can buy. It 
| own home place fashion. Only in the last few belongs to us to bid men to rise from their spiritual 
i | weeks had they become in any degree conspicuous. lethargy, to lift themselves above the mean and 
|| People had been looking at them with whispering sordid conditions of their lives, to cease to sit for- 
fl curiosity, such as no man enjoys. It was not that ever as paupers just outside the beautiful gate of 














i, kind of look which Peter invited now. It was a_ their spiritual inheritance, to rise and walk and leap 
look of wide-awake interest, of genuine and alert in the joy of their free sonship. 















Teacher Training Standards 


BY WALTER 8. ATHEARN. 


Editor’s Note: At a meeting of the Educational Committee of the International 
Sunday-school Association held in Chicago last October, Dean Athearn was se- 
lected as a committee of one to investigate present conditions and present a 
plan for the revision of the teacher-training standards now in operation. The 
result of his investigations and the proposed revision of standards as appreved 
by the Committe on Education were presented at a teacher-training conference 
held during the recent convention of the International Sunday-school Association, 


in this city. 


URING the past few years there 

has been constant demand upon 

the International Committee on 

Edueation for modification of the 
standards adopted in 1908 after a con- 
ference of the International Committee 
and the representatives of the Eduea- 
tional boards of the co-operating relig- 
ious bodies. 

In recent months this pressure has 
come with much insistence from depart- 
mental specialists who insist that the 
present courses do not provide for the 
specialization required by the modern 
graded Sunday-school. 

Before recommending a modification of 
standards, the committee thought it wise 
to make a survey of the entire field in 
order that its conclusions might be based 
upon actual facts and represent the real 
needs of the country as a whole. 

The investigation included the follow- 
ing items: 

(a) A eross-section survey of the re- 
sults of teacher-training. A questionaire 
was sent out to graduates of First 
Standard Courses. By this method the 
work of 500 typical classes was studied, 


200 in Pennsylvania, 200 in Iowa and 
100 in Indiana, Missouri and North 
Dakota. 


(b)! A eritieal examination of the most 
generally used  teacher-training _ text- 
books. 

(ec) An examination of the text-books 
used by extension departments connected 
with colleges and universities. 

(d) An examination of the literature 
and methods of government bureaus and 
agricultural boards engaged in the in- 
struction of the average citizen in specific 
fields. 

(e) A study of the methods employed 
by the various states in the training of 
rural teachers and the standardization of 
rural schools. 

CHARACTER AND CAPACITY OF TEACHER 
TRAINING GRADUATES. 


In the survey of  teacher-training 
classes one student was selected from 
each of 500 classes. The classes repre- 
sented city, village and rural churches 
and all types of religious organizations. 

Three and one-third per cent of the 500 
reporting had less than common school 
(eighth grade) education, and _ these 
graduated from the First Standard 
course with an average grade of 97 per 
eent. 43 1-3 per cent had a common 
school education, and 53 1-3 per cent 
had high school, normal school or ecol- 
legiate training. 

As further evidence of the general in- 
telligence of these teachers, our reports 
show that each one takes and reads on an 
average of 5 1-12 standard magazines, 
daily papers and _ technical journals. 
The Ladies Home Journal, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Literary Digest, Everybody’s, 
Better Farming and Woman’s Home 
Companion are the most generally read 

During the past year, these 500 teaeh- 
ers report, with names of books that 





they have read, 2,070 volumes of history, 
literature, science and biography. This 
is an average of over four volumes for 
each teacher. 

In addition to these general books 
these 500 teachers have read during the 
past year, 1,083 books which may be 
classified as Religious Fiction; i. e., ‘‘ Ben 
Hur;’’ ‘‘ Titus, a Comrade of the Cross;’’ 
**Inside the Cup;’’ ‘‘The Calling of Dan 
Matthews;’’ ete. One out of eighteen 





Dean Walter 8. Athearn, Professor of Re- 
ligious Education in Drake University. 


has read ‘‘Inside the Cup’’ and one out 


of fifteen has read some one of Harold 
Bell Wright’s books. 

The average teacher has more than a 
common school education, reads six books 
per vear and takes 5 1-12 magazines and 
periodicals. 

In a letter to this committee, Dr. Henry 
Wallace, editor of Wallace’s Farmer 
and member of the Roosevelt Farm Life 
Commission, says: ‘‘I think I may safely 
say that the standard of intelligence 
among church members in the country is 
considerably higher than among church 
members in town, and I would not be far 
wide of the mark if I said that on all 
questions the average country intelligence 
is higher than town intelligence.’’ Mr. 
W. D. Henderson, director of the Ex- 
tension Department of the University of 
Michigan, writes: ‘‘My experience with 
people of ordinary grade of intelligence 
would lead me to say that the ordinary 
high school text-books can be used with 
a fair degree of success.’’ Chas. H. Wil- 
liams, director of University Extension, 
University of Missouri, says: ‘‘We find 
most of the people taking work below 
university rank quite capable of doing 
work which is equivalent to average high 
school work.’’ 

It is safe to conclude that the average 
American is sufficiently intelligent to read 
the daily papers, standard magazines, 
agricultural bulletins, and _ teachnical 


literature bearing on his own work, and 
it is clear that the Sunday-school teach- 
ers are not below this general level of 
intelligence. 


NET RESULTS OF FIRST STANDARD COURSE, 


(a) The average final grade of each 
of these 500 students was 98 per cent. 
Only three received less than 90 per cent 
and none below 85 per cent. It is very 
seldom that one who takes the examina- 
tion is failed by the examiner. A very 
indefensible practice of giving grades to 
‘feneourage the backward’’ has had the 
sanction of many state secretaries, and 
a state teacher-training secretary honest- 
ly marking papers what they deserved 
has more than once felt the discipline of 
those higher up. The uniformly high 
grade of the students is an uncompli- 
mentary reflection on the nature of the 
text-books, the character of the examina- 
tion questions and the educational ideals 
of the examiners. 


(b) The average time required to com- 
plete the First Standard text is 34% hours 
per week for 50 weeks or 162% hours to 
master fewer than 150 pages of text il- 
lustrations. 

College and high school assignments 
usually require 10 pages of text and col- 
lateral reading for each hour of study. 
Extension and correspondence courses 
connected with colleges, making their ap- 
peal to the same grade of intelligence, re- 
quire a minimum of ten pages of text for 
each hour of recitation. But the student 
of the First Standard text-books finds 
diffeulty in mastering a page an hour! 
This suggests an inquiry into the nature 
of the ‘‘first standard’’ text books. 


(ec) Our questionaire reveals the facet 
that the First Standard course has not en- 
couraged the purchase or reading of 
Biblical or professional literature. Of 
the 300 teachers answering this ques- 
tion 260 had purehased no books bear- 
ing on any phase of Sunday-school 
work. Forty had purchased a total of 
145 volumes. This is an average of less 
than half a volume to the teacher. 

Of the 300 classes represented, only fif- 
teen had access to any kind of a library 
during the course, and these were in most 
eases the ministers’ libraries, not se- 
lected to meet the special needs of the 
teacher-training class. Out of the 300 
teachers, 276 reported that their classes 
depended solely on the text-book, and 
twenty-four reported that the teacher oe- 
easionally referred to a Bible dictionary 
or encyclopedia. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘ What 
books do you own bearing on Sunday- 
school organization, methods, child study, 
Bible history, geography, ete?’’ one 
teacher replied: ‘‘I do not own aay 
books like these mentioned except my 
teacher-training book and it has excellent 
teachings on all subjects above mentioned 
and I use it solely as my only reference 
book when I get puzzled in any of these 
subjects.’’ This simple confession 
one of the most serious indictments the 
First Standard courses could have. They 
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have not led to the use of reference books 
and they have led teachers to feel that 
they have mastered subjects to which 
they have not been even introduced. 


(d) In reply to the question, ‘‘Have 
you done any advanced teacher-training 
work since you finished your first stand- 
ard course?’’ there were 480 answers, 
416 of whom said ‘‘no’’ and 64 said 
‘éves,’? There are many evidences to 
show tha the sixty-four who went on to 
advanced work had other incentives be- 
sides the influence of the First Standard 


course. 1 


(e) Fifty-one per cent of the total en- 
rolment in the 500 classes investigated 
dropped out before the completion of the 
course. Various reasons were given. 
‘‘Lack of interest’’ was most frequently 
named. Large classes suffered the great- 
est slump. Classes of 40 would gradu- 
ate 10 or 12; while classes of 10 or 12 
would graduate 8 or 9. This suggests 
problems which cannot be gone into in 
this report. It is elear that there are 
many other reasons for the shrinkage in 
elass enrollment besides the difficulty. of 
the course itself, but it is the opinion of 
the writer that a modification of the con- 
tent of the course would remove one of 
the greatest causes of this failure to hold 
the enrolment. 


A COMPARISON. 


Compare this record with the report 
of the Dean of the Extension Department 
of the University of Wisconsin. The re- 
port shows an enrolment of 2,804 ma- 
chinists, clerks and day laborers in 
classes in bookkeeping engineering, me- 
chanical drawing and kindred subjects. 
The average assignment was 13 pages per 
lesson, the tests were rigid, and the 
length of the course was two years. Only 
278 out of the 2,804 dropped out in two 
years. The courses were thorough, and 
they were written to meet the needs of 
the students. This suggests that an en- 
larging and rewriting of the First Stand- 
ard courses would enable them to hold a 
larger per cent of the enrolment. 


A. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE 
STANDARD COURSE TEXT-BOOKS. 


FIRST 


When subjected to a quantitative analy- 
sis the four most widely used First 
Standard course text-books would yield 
the following results: 


Book No. 1. Biblical material, 54 
pages; the Maccabeean Period is com- 
pleted in ten lines; the Greek period in 
nine lines and Isaiah in seven and one- 
half lines. Twelve pages are given to 
organization; seventeen pages are given 
to the teacher. In these seventeen pages 
the mind is diseussed in two pages; ap- 
perception completely handled in thirteen 
lines; memory in three lines; imagination 
in sixteen lines and the will in four and 
a half lines. The pupil is treated in sev- 
enteen pages. Of these seventeen pages 
the play instinet oceupies four lines, imi- 
tation, eight lines. 

Book No. 2. Biblical matter, 55 pages; 
Maccabeean Period, four lines; Greek 
Period, eight lines; Roman Period, six 
and one-half lines; Period of the Judges, 
Seven and one-half lines. Twenty-one 
pages are given to organization. The 
history of the Sunday-school occupies one 
page and the principles of grading are 
given in their entirety in nine lines. 
Twenty-one pages are given to the diseus- 
Sion of the teacher. The fullness with 
which the important topies are discussed 
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indicated from the following 
statement: 


may be 


Perception—6 lines. 

Conception—4 lines. 

Judgment—3 lines. 

Reason—4'% lines. 

Methods of teaching—2 pages. 

Twenty-five pages are devoted to the 
study of the pupil. Relative importance 
of topies in the mind of the author is 
shown by the following treatment: 

Imagination—9 lines. 

Physical development—9 lines. 

Memory—12 lines. 

Attention—18 lines. 

Book No. 3. Biblical matter, 77 pages; 
Maccabeean Period, five lines; Greek 
Period, three lines; Roman Period, four 
lines; Judges, two lines; Abraham, four 
words: ‘*The Friend of God.’’ Fourteen 
pages are given to the discussion of or- 
ganization. History of the Sunday-school 
is complete in one page and the grading 
of the Sunday-school complete in two 
pages. Eighteen pages are given to 
the diseussion of the teacher of which 
the art of questioning occupies three 
pages, principles of teaching two 
and one-half pages, preparation of 
the lesson two and one-half pages; 
twenty-four pages are devoted to the 
study of the pupil. The play instinct is 
handled in fourteen lines; the beginners’ 
department covers one page and the 
whole problem of adolescence is discussed 
in fourteen lines. 

Book No. 4. Biblical material, 125 
pages. The sweep from creation to Abra- 
ham oceupies 3 1-3 pages; from Abraham 
to Jacob, four pages; forty pages are de- 
voted to the diseussion of the sehool; 
thirty-one pages to the discussion of the 
teacher; forty pages to a discussion of 
the pupil. Imagination is discussed in 
thirteen lines; fancy in three lines; be- 
ginners’ department, three pages. 


QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS OF FIRST STANDARD 
COURSE BOOKS. 


These books cannot only be criticized 
because of the scrappy and inadequate 
treatment of the topics discussed, but 
they can also be severely criticized on 
account of the nature of the material 
which fills the few pages devoted to the 
various subjects under discussion. Here 
are some examples: One author says in 
his preface: ‘‘Biblical geography is 
woven around three rivers, five moun- 
tains, and twelve cities. Of the cities, 
three begin with B, three with G, three 
with J, and three with T.’’ In order to 
preserve the alliteration some cities of 
relative unimportance are raised into 
prominence, thus sacrificing accuracy of 
statement in the interest of a very in- 
ferior memory device. 

One author handles the whole subject 
of religious art in three lines as follows: 
‘‘The walls should be covered with the 
most appropriate pictures and _ these 
should be changed and_ re-arranged 
often.’’ But what are the most appropri- 
ate pictures, upon what principles are 
they to he selected and upon what prin- 
ciples shall they be re-arranged? 

Another author describes the extent of 
Palestine as follows: ‘‘The Palestine of 
today is about the size and shape of the 
state of New Hampshire. The distance 
north and south from Dan to Beersheba 
is about 150 miles.’’ But the book con- 
tains no map showing the location of Dan 
and Beersheba and nothing to show that 
these names refer to places instead of 
men or animals. The book takes this 
knowledge for granted. And this is one 
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characteristic of all the First Standard 
text-books; they take for granted en- 
tirely too much knowlege which it is their 
business to teach. 


ACCURACY SACRIFICED TO SIMPLICITY. 


Another typical paragraph attempts to 
set forth the difference between work and 
play as follows: ‘‘A boy may work 
hard all forenoon to build a house or a 
dam, when he is really too tired to bring 
coal or run errands. The child who 
would tire of work in an hour, plays for 
a whole afternoon. Work is forced, play 
is spontaneous. Work is ‘have to;’ 
play is ‘want to.’ When a child does 
a thing because he likes it, the work ele- 
ment is gone and the play spirit enters.’’ 

It is clear that the author in seeking 
simplicity of statement has sacrificed ac- 
curacy of statement, and in the end has 
said nothing which adds to the informa- 
tion or power of the student. Compare 
this statement with that of Bagley, in 
Chapter VI of his ‘‘Edueative Process’’ 
and it will be very clear that the more 
scientific statement is also the clearest 
statement. 

Take another illustration: One author 
devotes five lines to sensation and per- 
ception as follows: ‘‘Sensation is an im- 
pression made upon the mind by an out- 
side stimulus; the agents through which 
sensations are received are called senses. 
They are taste, smell, touch, hearing and 
sight. Pereeption is the recognition of 
a sensation.’’ Betts in his ‘‘The Mind 
and Its Edueation’’ devotes a whole 
chapter of twenty pages to sensation and 
pereeption. The four lines quoted above 
from the First Standard text-book are 
very much harder to learn than the 
twenty pages from Betts, and when you 
have memorized them you do not know 


anything about the subject. It is no 
wonder students drop out of such 
courses. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
IGNORED. 


OF TEACHING 


The teaching process requires instrue- 
tion, drill and test. The First Standard 
course text-books have usually ignored 
the element of instruction and proceeded 
to drill and examination. Memory de- 
vices have been at a premium. Drill is not 
a method of acquisition; its function is 
to turn experience into habit. Vocaliza- 
tion and repetition are the technique of 
drill. But preceding this drill exercise 
there must be observation, instruction, 
illustration, reflection, and even the use 
of the new matter in harmony with the 
background of previous experience. 

Now the chief sin of the writers of 
these First Standard text-books is that 
they have tried to make knowledge auto- 
matie before it had been apperceived. 
They foree their pupils to the task of or- 
ganizing a large body of facts and prin- 
ciples into a coherent system without 
having first given them the facts which 
were to be synthesized and automatized. 

The writers of these texts have been 
encouraged to ignore the element of in- 
struction by the fact that so many fields 
were to be covered in a single year. Only 
second to the sin of asking the mind to 
make bricks without straw is the ignor- 
ing of the element of time in the learning 
process. New facts must be related to 
old facts, and this requires time. A stu- 
dent could not get a college education 
over night even though knowledge could 
be put up in concentrated tablets. We 
must allow time for digestion. Twenty 
years ago the publie high schools intro- 
duced the student to science by giving 

(Continued on page 11.) 











paid-for display of sophistry in a 

city’s newspaper may strike you, but 

to me it isa challenge and a dare 
that I choose to take up. It is an insult to 
patriotism more exasperatingly filled with 
taunt and effrontery than any Mexican 
performance toward the United States, 
and if I could, I would make the liquor 
power salute with all its guns the unsullied 
flag of our America. It is a libel on Peoria 
to claim that all her eggs are in the whis- 
key basket: it is not so. Moreover, the 
eggs that are in that one basket are bad 
eggs. Yes, watch the basket. The Amer- 
iean people are watching the basket, not 
to guard and preserve it but sooner or 
later to destroy every egg which it con- 
tains. The storm is brewing which threat- 
ens to sweep basket, eggs and all into the 
midst of the sea. 


DOOM TO THE LIQUOR BUSINESS. 

Perhaps we should be charitable. There 
is no doubt but the liquor interests are 
becoming desperate. It is the desperate- 
ness of the felt situation which makes 
them advertise and argue; remonstrate, 
eajole and plead. Perhaps we must bear 
with them while we ourselves take com- 
fort. Perhaps we should pity instead of 
upbraid such papers as choose even yet 
to cast their lot in with these Philistines. 
Perhaps we should compassionate those 
who have set out to watch this one basket. 
To keep that watch is by them no longer 
called a joke. They are prophesying their 
own downfall. As one of their own na- 
tional organs recently said: ‘‘There is to 
us the handwriting on the wall and its in- 
terpretation spells doom.’’ 


| DO not know how the flaunting of such 


EVIDENCES: A TELL-TALE LETTER. 


Evidences of the same sort are on every 
hand. The Prohibition fight is no longer 
a laughing matter. It is of national 
proportions and it was in fear of this that 
the above referred to article was written. 
I wonder if you read of Illinois’ present- 
ation to the house committee in Congress to 
which the Hobson bill has been referred. 
There are two striking features: (1) Miss 
Helen Hood, president of the W. C. T. U. 
of Illinios, offered a petition from the 
state of Ilinios with more than 100,000 
signers calling for the passage of that 
bill. That was important, but even more 
striking was the surprise introduced by 
William H. Anderson, president of the 
Anti-Saloon League of New York, who 
read a letter from the president of the 
Keeley Institute at Dwight, Illinios. That 
letter was the transcript of one that had 
been received by the Keeley Institute from 
the Kentucky Distillers’ Distributing Com- 
pany of Kansas City signed by W. Frank- 
lin, president, December 3, 1913. Said 
this liquor man writing to the Keeley In- 
stitute: ‘‘Our eustomers are your pros- 
pective patients.’’ And then the letter 
went on to offer to the Keeley Institute 
for a consideration the mailing list of 
the liquor company as they were selling 
out. For 40,000 names $400 was wanted; 
for from 20,000 to 30,000, $300; for 20,- 
000, $200, and this comment was made: 
‘The list is the result of thousands of 
dollars of advertising. Each individual 
is a regular user of liquor, and there is 
not a single one who would not like to 
quit that habit. Each man is keenly alive 


to the injury of his practice and he is 
only awaiting some way of stopping.’’ 
What do you think the effect of that 
letter was on those congressional listen- 
ers? ‘‘Our customers are your prospec- 





The City’s Eggs in One Basket 


BY CLEMENT G. CLARKE. 





The following address was de- 
livered in the First Congregational 
Church, Peoria, by the pastor, Rev. 
Clement G. Clarke. It is a reply to 
a special whisky edition of the 
Peoria Star which was published for 
the apparent purpose of impressing 
the public with the false belief that 
Peoria’s present and future prosper- 
ity is entirely dependent upon the 
manufacture of that poisonous drug 
known as alcohol. 











tive patients. Buy our mailing lists?’’ 
There you have as perfect a commentary 
as can anywhere be found on the true 
character of the liquor business. By dint 
of earnest endeavor they have under- 
mined the manhood of their thousands of 
eustomers and now with unblushing 
hardihood they offer for sale the mailing 
list of their wreckage. There is open 
confession of the fruitage of liquor labor. 
They sow in whisky, they reap in Keeley 
Cures; they sow in wines and alcohol, 
they reap in hospital charges; they sow in 
distillery product, they reap in drunk- 
ards’ graveyards. And this is the busi- 
ness that Peoria citizens are called upon 
to keep protective watch over! The liquor 
men in that congressional hearing last 
Wednesday morning suffered strange pal- 
lor of countenance while the temperance 
forces gleefully huzzaed. 


THE COUNTRY GOING DRY. 


And there are other reasons why the 
seare is lodging in the liquor camp. 
There are other reasons why they should 
pay purehasable daily newspapers to 
bolster up their waning respectability. 
One reason is that they saw 1,000 saloons 
voted out of the state of Illinois ten days 
ago; like Pilate’s wife they have suffered 
many things these days in a dream be- 
cause of a strange apparition. They have 
seen the figure of woman with a ballot in 
her hand. They have seen the cartoon in 
the Chicago Record-Herald as to who it 
is that is putting the ‘‘D’’ in ‘‘DRY.’’ 
They are seeing these wet and dry maps 
of this state and of all the nation grow- 
ing white and whiter. Forty-six out of 
ninety-two million of our people live now 
in dry territory. Two million one hun- 
dred thirty-two thousand square miles out 
of our total 2,973,000 square miles have 
forbidden the existence of the saloon. 
There are thirty-two states, according to 
the Anti-Saloon League, in which the 
eombined number of saloons is less than 
the number in Chicago alone; of the 
2,856 counties in the United States over 
1,700 have abolished the saloon. Five 
hundred cities with a population of more 
than 5,000 each and about 200 cities with 
a population of more than 10,000 each 
have the saloons wiped out. In nine 
states there is state-wide Prohibition. 
Our country’s map is growing white and 
this helps explain the desperateness with 
which the liquor men rush to newspapers 
to make their ‘‘great review editions.’’ 


BAD PRODUCT, BAD BUSINESS. 


Grant for the moment that all of their 
contentions are true as to what the dis- 
tillery business does for Peoria—that it 
employs so many men, pays so much 
taxes, uses so much corn and all the rest 
—grant it for the moment and I do not 
see how that affects the argument one 
particle. It only exhibits the mighty 
scale on which the argument moves. If 


the product of all that corn is poison; if 
the consequence of all that consumption 
of corn is one stupendous Keeley cure pa- 
tient list; if all that coal has been used 
in making up death-doses, and all that 
machinery put in operation to blast lives 
and destroy families and multiply defee- 
tive children, I for my part can’t see how 
the conclusion to be reached is, hat that 
precious business is carefully to be 
guarded. If that is the product, and it 
is; if the outcome of all this investment 
is a new kind of slavery, another species 
of prostitution, and it is, then I pity the 
city that is going to be caught by that 
kind of argument leading to that kind of 
eonelusion. The only conclusion that 
logic or common sense, either one, leads 
to is the same one that finally prevailed 
in the slavery issue, which sooner or later 
is going to prevail in the vice issue, and 
which as matter of fact the American 
people are rapidly coming to in the liquor 
issue—and that is, that the whole ac- 
eursed institution must stop. 


SOPHISTRY. 


Yes, some men would go out of busi- 
ness, some United States revenue would 
have to be raised in some other way, some 
hanks would have to change accounts, 
some laborers would have to find more 
profitable employment elsewhere, some 
coal would be released for the warming 
of shivering families or the propelling of 
more productive engines—there would 
have to be some adjustment of course; 
there always must be when any new im- 
provement is introduced into society, but 
the result is benefit not injury. I say 
again, I eount it axiomatie that if the 
product is bad society benefits when the 
producing agency ceases. If the product 
of the Peoria distillery is bad product, 
then we bless Peoria when we smother 
the distillery fires. How long will the 
people be blinded by that sophistry 
which argues that if ten cents worth of 
good is done by one dollar’s worth of 
harm the bargain is a good one? How 
long will society count respectable those 
men and those businesses whose income is 
in the thousands from the hurt they work 
on society, if only they dole out in char- 
ity and the employment of labor some 
scores or hundreds of dollars as recom- 
pense? How long will we forgive men 
for slaughtering innocents if only they 
continue to be generous in burying the 
dead? How long will society accept with- 
out murmur the candidates or hospitals, 
prisons and insane asylums, if only the 
business which makes them inebriate and 
criminal will continue to build their re 
treats? How long will people tolerate the 
distillery whose veriest by-product is pos- 
sibly a paltry good when the great over- 
shadowing output of that institution, its 
real product, is death, damnation and the 
whole category of human undoing. 


PROOF THAT THE EGGS ARE BAD. 


Bad? Would you argue it? Dare you 
contend at that point? It is at that point 
only that you ean possibly save the day, 
but I assert that you do not dare deny 
that the product of the distillery is bad 
product. Based on the study of statistics 
for the year 1908, Edward B. Phelps is 
sued a book that was counted conserva- 
tive in spirit and scientific in method in 
which he concluded that 66,000 men and 
women died annually in this country be- 
eause of the direct or indirect effect of 
the product of the distillery. Again the 
most horrible crime known to humanity 
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was perpetrated by an eighteen-year-old 
boy on the fourteen-year-old daughter of 
a well-known judge in this state. This 
was his explanation: ‘‘I had drunk about 
a pint of whisky and eight bottles of 
beer the night before;’’ and Collier’s 
Weekly rises to remark, ‘‘Who are the 
Brewers and Whisky makers who stimu- 
lated this crime and made money out of 
it by supplying liquor to a dealer in a 
Prohibition town? They are probably 
highly respectable citizens of Peoria 
where no social odium attends the making 
of money by the stimulation of vice. If 
the Chicago Tribune ean identify these 
men and print their photographs, it will 
add one more to the many public services 
which have distinguished that paper.’’ 
Bad product, bad business, therefore; and 
in spite of all this great list of the fine 
and glorious things which the whisky 
business does for Peoria, the sooner that 
it dies the better for the nation, the 
state, the city itself. 
CONSTRUCTIVE INDUSTRIES. 


This insolent business has so dictated 
the policy of this city, and so coerced the 
wills and almost the intelligences of this 
people that it now asserts with some ex- 
pectation that it will be believed that it 
—the distilling business—is the one great 
industry of Peoria, and that the success 
of Peoria’s future is inextricably inter- 
twined with the success of the distillery. 
In my opinion the exact opposite is the 
truth. Peoria will succeed, will flourish 
among the cities, in the proportion of her 
emancipation from this tyrannical usurp- 
er. The good eggs in Peoria’s basket are 
the industries whose products are con- 
structive of society’s comfort and well- 
being. The constructive industries pro- 
duce real machines, put out farm imple- 
ments that are to help in raising food 
products, make real wire, real automo- 
biles, real mowers, reapers, wagons, 
plows. The constructive industries see to 
the distribution and sale of all these 
things, they are the wholesale houses of 
groceries, dry goods, shoes and machines, 
and if the money that is now invested in 
making the stuff which destroys society 
were but invested in the constructive in- 
dustries Peoria then might be proud. 
Peoria then might prosper. There are no 
distilleries in Des Moines but Des Moines 
seems fairly prosperous; it has out- 
stripped Peoria in population. Minne- 
apolis has no distilleries, but Minneapolis 
is fairly prosperous. It takes all that 
raw grain called wheat by the millions of 
bushels and instead of making it into poi- 
son makes it into flour and feeds instead 
of debauches the world. Peoria could sell 
her corn without converting it into 
whisky. There are enough hungry meuths 
even in America to take care of all those 
extra bushels. Minneapolis has gotten on 
fairly well by keeping her wheat for good 
products, she has a population of about 
350,000 today, and Peoria would really 
begin to prosper if from the poison busi- 
ness she would turn her wealth to the 
productive industries, her grain into 
food, her coal into human comforts, her 
labor into that which satisfieth. Let us 
look briefly at some of the facts: 


SOME FACTS. 

For $1,000,000 invested in liquor, sev- 
enty-seven men are employed; for $1,- 
000,000 invested in iron, 248 men are em- 
ployed; for the same amount in the paper 
industry, 367 are employed; $1,000,000 in 
leather calls for 469 men, in textiles for 
578 men, in lumber for 579 men. That 
is to say, the same amount of money in- 
vested in other and productive industries 
in Peoria would employ five times as 
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many workmen as Peoria’s distillery in- 
vestment calls for. Would that help or 
hurt the city? Would that decrease or in- 
crease the number of its homes? Would 
it add to or subtract from the chances 
of increased population? If you convert 
your distillery investments into bona-fide 
manufactories, will you hurt or help your 
community? 

I am told that reliable figures for 1910 
place the number of men employed by 
Peoria’s implement factories at 3,200 and 
the wages paid to these same men is $2,- 
335,000. I have not the figures, but I am 
ereditably informed that the number - of 
laborers relative to the amount of capital 
invested is far smaller in the distillery 
business than in the implement business 
‘in Peoria. Verily, Peoria’s eggs are not 
all in one basket. Its good eggs are none 
of them in the basket we are so eagerly 
besought to watch. 

Again, what of those 12,000,000 bushels 
of corn? I have already indicated the an- 
swer. They are consumed in Peoria to- 
day, that is true. They might be shipped 
away from Peoria if the distilleries 
closed. That also is true. But would 
that disturb the prosperity of Peoria? 
Would not that money go into other in- 
dustries and would not that corn go for 
better uses? Poison is its product now; 
it does its share toward slaying 66,000 
human lives per annum now; then it 
would feed cattle and hogs, it would 
nourish the bodies which now is destroys. 
I ask if in all reason there ought not to 
be some statute making it criminal waste 
to take food product and convert it 
wholesale into the elixir of debauch? 


NOTHING TO BE PROUD OF. 


Yes, the distilleries pay a tremendous 
internal revenue -tax. That is not the 
measure of their glory but of their shame. 
Perhaps it complicates the problem, per- 
haps it makes more difficult of passage 
any legislation that looks toward disturb- 
ing the source of governmental revenue, 
but that proves nothing toward the legiti- 
macy of its claim to being a defensible 
business. The man who consumes the 
liquor pays four and five times as much 
for it as the government receives from 
the manufacturer for the privilege of 
making it. The internal revenue tax is 
less than one-fourth of what the con- 
sumer pays for his liquor; which, when 
re-stated, means somewhat as follews: 
The distillery busiess in Peoria pays the 
United States government $35,000,000 
yearly for the privilege of taking $150,- 
000,000 yearly out of the dinner pail and 
off the backs of the nation’s workers. It 
does that and wants to be praised for it. 
It builds a battleship costing ten million 
dollars and asks Uncle Sam’s sons and 
daughters to give back forty millions by 
way of even exchange—not forty millions 
alone but forty millions plus all the 
wreckage that purchased whisky does in 
home and hospital and prison. It does 
that and seeks to pose as a benefactor. It 
gives one million dollars for four million 
dollars and insists that every dollar it re- 
ceives shall be blood money and paid at 
the sacrifice of human comforts. If the 
facts could be known the distillery would 
not boast of its help to the government 
in the payment of internal revenue. If 
Peoria’s internal revenue alone could pay 
for the Panama Canal in five years, it 
means that the consumers of Peoria’s 
liquor pay every single year for that 
which tends to destroy them an amount 
sufficient to pay the whole canal bill. 


EVIL CANNOT BE GOOD. 
It is the same reasoning which enables 
them to point with pride to their contri- 
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butions to almshouses, hospitals and pri- 
sons while it is the product of their busi- 
ness that makes all these institutions nec- 
essary. It is the same sophistical reason- 
ing which makes them argue that, in case 
their business should be wiped out, it 
would not be the big distillers who would 
suffer but the army of employees. Alas 
the poor laborer! But have you read what 
John Lennon, treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor, has to say of the 
whisky business in relation to the 
worker? ‘‘Every element of influence 
that the saloon exercises upon human so- 
ciety, is antagonistic to every thing that 
organized labor stands for,’’ writes he. 
It is against all increase in wages. ‘‘The 
saloon is sending more children into the 
factory, the mines, the mills and shops, 
that might be at school or play, than the 
influence of the trade union has been able 
to eliminate either by direct action or 
legislation.’’ Oh, you need not waste any 
tears on the laboring man in connection 
with anything that looks toward the sup- 
pression of the liquor traffic! And you 
need not weep for your city if you see 
the laws of the land pressing in upon its 
distillery business. Mr. Dan Sheen is re- 
sponsible for the story that not long ago 
in a large gathering some one shouted: 
‘*What’s the matter with Illinois?’’ and 
from over on the other side of the hall 
the answer came: ‘‘Peoria!’’ And Peoria 
will continue to be the matter with Illi- 
nois so long as it undertakes to deceive 
itself into thinking that its gigantic 
manufactory of evil can somehow or other 
be a good. 





LLOYD GEORGE AGAINST LIQUOR. 

Lloyd George, one of the truly able 
statesmen of the age, says: ‘‘If we are 
going to found the prosperity of the 
country, its commercial prosperity, its 
industrial prosperity, upon an impreg- 
nable basis, we must cleanse the founda- 
tion of the rot of aleohol. If we are go- 
ing to deal with the problem of unem- 
ployment—and any government must 
take that into account—we must first 
of all put an end to the mischievous 
operations of the great recruiting ser- 
geants of the unemployed army—drink, 
with its press-gang of public houses. If 
we are going to-deal with the problem 
of the housing of the people, what is the 
good of doing it when you know that as 
long as drink is allowed a free hand on 
the hearth the result will be that, al- 
though you may convert every slum into 
a garden city, other garden cities will 
soon be reduced to slums again? That is 
why I rejoice that the government, called 
to power, as I think, to redress long- 
standing wrongs, to remedy old evils 
which have festered for generations, has 
made up its mind to devote the prime of 
its strength to dealing firmly, dealing 
thoroughly, and dealing I hope once for 
all, with the greatest evil and the great- 
est wrong of all of them.’’ 


HE NEEDED THE MONEY. 

Upton Sinclair told this story about 
a school address he once made: ‘‘It was 
a school of little boys,’’ said Mr. Sin- 
elair, ‘‘and I opened my address by lay- 
ing a coin upon the table. ‘I am going 
to talk about socialism,’ I said, ‘and 
when I finish, the boy who gives me the 
best reason for turning socialist will get 
the money.’ The boys were all con- 
verted. I began to question them. ‘You 
are a socialist,’ I said to the first. 
‘Yes, sir,’ he replied. ‘And why are you 
a socialist?’ I asked. He pointed to the 
eoin. ‘Because I need the money,’ he 
said.’’ 





OF CHRIST must 
have a creed, a_ formulated 
statement of fundamental doc- 
trines, and it must be made 

authoritative. Men and women who 
would teach in our institutions of learn- 
ing or occupy positions of trust among 
us must assent to it, and ultimately all 


ISCIPLES 


who would enjoy our fellowship must 
declare themselves in hearty accord 
with it. 


I have been slow in arriving at this 
conelusion, but I have fully arrived and 
I am satisfied that many others have 
reached the same conclusion. To be 
sure, for a century and more we have in- 
sisted upon the impropriety of such in- 
struments, but times and conditions have 
changed. Our contention has been heard 
and heeded by others, but it no longer 
applies to ourselves. As one of our 
ablest men has well said: ‘‘The drift of 
the Protestant world ever since we 
started our contention has been away 
from the idea of authoritative creeds. 
However, it seems to me,’’ he adds, 
‘‘that the tendency of the present time 
is to go to the opposite extreme and in- 
sist upon a freedom of belief that would 
endanger the life of Christianity itself.’’ 

It is therefore our solemn duty to 
eall a halt. Are we not responsible, in 
large measure, for this deplorable con- 
dition of things? Of course we did not 
intend to allow such freedom and lati- 
tude of investigation and speech, but 
great numbers of people have taken ad- 
vantage of the liberty we advocated and 
have been saying strange things. Quot- 
ing from a recent article in one of our 
church papers: ‘‘We never intended to 
hold up the idea that it is not permitted 
to any body of Christian men in any 
capacity to require from any one a state- 
ment of faith as to the fundamentals of 
our holy religion.’’ And since we have ac- 
quired a history and a standing as a 
people we feel that it is proper also to 
require a statement ‘‘as to the genius 
and purpose of our religious movement.’’ 
If we are not permitted to do this ‘‘how 
ean a church or a college protect itself 
against rationalistie or infidel teach- 
ing ?’’ 


CAN NO LONGER TRUST OTHERS. 


There was a time when we felt we 
could trust each other, when we even 
went so far as to feel that we could 


trust the on-coming generations to state 
religion for themselves in their own 
terms, but it is now evident that we can 
not do so. Experience has proven the 
unwisdom of such a policy. Men have 
abused their freedom and have pro- 
mulgated heresies which can not be 
tolerated. There have been a_ few 
dreamy souls among us who have felt 
that in the free exchange of ideas we 
should find a corrective for one an- 
other’s eccentricities and heretical tend- 
encies. But new ideas have been so 
numerous of late and their advocates 
have been so insistent that we dare not 
trust ourselves and our holy cause to 
such a course any longer. 

Once we deemed it quite sufficient that 
a man should avow his faith in the 
terms of Peter’s noble confession at 
Caesarea -Phillippi. Upon that simple 


confession we have admitted people to 
baptism and to our chureh fellowship, 
and into such a place in our counsels as 


The Disciples Must Have a Creed! 


A Humorous Article on An Exceedingly Serious Situation. 


BY PERRY J. RICE. 


they merited. We had the rather naive 
conviction that in the free exercise of 
individual opinion and judgment every 
man would sooner or later find his level 
and that the true worth of every cor- 
tention or propaganda would quickly be 
disclosed. There was a splendid ideal- 
ism about such a position that appealed 
to the imagination of many people; but 
to our sorrow and chagrin we find that it 
will not work. While a few of us have 
sueceeded in ‘‘jollying’’ ourselves into 
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the belief that the men in our colleges 
are loyal, some of us are aware that 
‘*the wish is father to the thought.’’ 
We are fully convinced that many 
modern heresies have already taken deep 
root in our institutions of learning. 


PETER’S CONFESSION NOT SUFFICIENT. 


Moreover, we now see that this sim- 
ple Petrine confession is not sufficient. 
We must define its terms. When any 
one confesses Christ now he must do 
so in language that will make it per- 
feetly clear that he is not a Unitarian 
but a Trinitarian. It is true Isaac 
Errett once said that we Disciples are 
neither Unitarian nor Trinitarian, but 
that was in the days when we were still 
of the opinion that a man could ade- 
quately express his faith in the language 
of the New Testament. We now know, 
by bitter experience, that it must be 
expressed more specifically. It is a little 
humiliating for us to have to fall back 
upon the language of the creeds which 
we have so long repudiated, but we must 
do it and we may as well face the fact. 

One of our able theologians recently 
wrote out his confession which involved 
belief ‘‘in God the Father, in Jesus 
Christ his divine and ony begotten son, 
and in the inspiration of the Seript- 
ures.’’ It reads well, but one of our 
wealthy laymen, while commending its 
form, declares that it would be ‘‘ useless 
without defining what is meant by such 
words as ‘divine,’ ‘inspiration,’ ‘son,’ 
ete.’’ It is plain to be seen therefore 
that we must have a creed to define for 
all of us these New Testament terms. 
There was something after all of vital 
importance in all those controversies of 








the past. We have been entirely wrong 
in supposing that the Seriptures furnish 
an all-sufficient rule of faith and prae- 
tice. They must be authoritatively in- 
terpreted, and we dare not any longer 
eoncede the right of private interpreta- 
tion. 


REASON IS PLAIN. 


The reason for this change of front 
on our part lies on the surface. Cer- 
tain men, who profess to be scholars 
have been doing their work on the as- 
sumption that there is more to be known 
about God, about Christ and about the 
Seriptures than our fathers knew. They 
have been unable to digest them, and 
and have used very freely the liberty 
which has been accorded them. The re- 
sult is, a whole batch of new ideas and 
hypotheses have been offered us and we 
have been unable to digest them and 
feel instinctively that they must be here- 
sies. This mischief must be stopped and 
the way to do it is to forever settle the 
question as to what is permissible to 
hold and teach regarding the Christian 
religion, and put it in a form that will be 
authoritative. 

The necessity for this sort of thing 
has often been felt before, and more 
than once, under similar circumstances, 
councils* of wise men have been held to 
do the very thing that we now feel must 
be done again. The plan has not worked 
very well in the past, but we know more 
now. May it not be safely, though 
humbly affirmed that we who have so 
zealously sought to restore the primitive 
gospel have succeeded, and are able to 
give it its final setting, especially if we 
confine our statement to the funda- 
mentals? 


WE HAVE THE MEN TO DO IT. 


We have some very competent men 
among us who have carefully avoided 
any contact with the institutions of 
learning and researcli that have been 
so bold in the use of Christian liberty. 
They have confined their reading pretty 
largely to the Seriptures, our current 
literature and a few books which our 
sages have published, and would there- 
fore be undisturbed by modern heresies. 
Some of them have great renown. One 
has been honored by the government in 
times past. He has traveled ‘‘under ten 
flags’’ and throughout a long ministry 
has been accustomed to giving final and 
absolute statement to religious truth. It 
is understood moreover that he has been 
practicing the art of creed-making of 
late, and considers himself quite compe- 
tent to state for his brethren and for all 
the world the essence of Christian truth. 
Besides this, a wealthy layman has pub- 
lished a book in which one of our col- 
lege presidents ‘‘has found nothing 
from which to dissent’’ and in case any 
question should ever arise about any 
man’s loyalty to these proposed standards 
of orthodoxy the whole matter could be 
easily adjusted by referring to the teach- 
ing of this book. 

Indeed it seems to me we are in fine 
position to do for Christianity and the 
Church universal just what has needed 
to be done for a long time, and thus put 
an end to all controversies and all here- 
sies. Others have tried to do this and 
have failed, for lack of knowledge no 

(Continued on page 19.) 
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TEACHER TRAINING STANDARDS. 
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him five seiences in a single year: two 
months each in physics, botany, zoology, 
geology and astronomy. Such books as 
Steele’s ‘‘Fourteen Weeks in Zoology,’’ 
ete., will be recalled in this connection. 
But today the high schools ask the stu- 
dent to spend at least a full year on each 
science that he undertakes in order that 
he may not contract intellectual indiges- 
tion. In our colleges this element of time 
is being recognized. Classes that for- 
merly recited five hours a week for one 
semester, now recite two-or three hours 
per week for two semesters. No more 
material is covered, but the pupil has time 
to organize his new facts around the 
other facts of his experience, and his 
knowledge when acquired is practical and 
usable and not a detached body of mat- 
ter to be recalled by the aid of memory 
devices. 

It has been a mistake to try to intro- 
duce a student to Old and New Testa- 
ment, Biblical Geography, Genetic Psy- 
chology, Pedagogy, Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Religious Edueation—all 
in fifty weeks with one recitation per 
week. In other words our scheme of 
twenty lessons on the Bible, ten on the 
child, ten on the teacher and ten on the 
school is contrary to the learning process 
and must fail, regardless of the manner 
in which the texts are written. We have 
tried to dilute the medicine in order to 
give all kinds at once and produce a quick 
eure. But there is no royal road to learn- 
ing—and even religious education must 
recognize the laws of the mind. Psychol- 
ogy and pedagogy demand the extending 
of the time or the elimination of many 
of the branches of study. No other 
branch of education would think of try- 
ing to organize or even introduce so many 
bodies of knowledge in so brief a time, 
and religious education must not attempt 
the impossible. 


TECHNICAL TERMINOLOGY NEEDED. 


Still another defect in the literature 
of the first standard course is the avoid- 
ance of technical terminology. Accuracy 
of statement requires the use of a tech- 
nieal vocabulary. Dr. Henry Wallace, 
editor of Wallace’s Farmer, in defense of 
the technical terminology used in govern- 
ment agricultural bulletins, says: ‘‘Peo- 
ple soon learn to use familiarly technical 
terms of any science or art, if they are 
really interested in that science or art. 
Automobile terms are Sanskrit to me, 


because I am not interested in automo- 
biles, but they are as my native tongue 
to my children and grandchildren. 
cattle 


To 


feeders, protein, carbohydrates, 
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and fat are quite as familiar as flesh- 
formers, heat-makers and bone-builders; 
and so on all through. We master techni- 
eal terms when we are interested in the 
subject.’’ In the field of religious educa- 
tion we have kept our pupils on the non- 
technical ‘‘teen age’’ literature until 
they cannot read a standard text on 
adolescence. 

These subjects can be presented in 
such a manner as to create increased 
capacity for study and investigation. 
Farm bulletins use technical language, 
but each technical term is clearly defined 
and illustrated on the same page on which 
the term occurs. It is the function of 
the farm journals to help the farmer 
interpret his bulletins. In the field of re- 
ligious education the same method should 
be followed and the Sunday-school pa- 
pers should help to illuminate the themes 
discussed in the text-books. 

The average man might not be able to 
find interest in the ordinary high school 
physics, but if he owns a gasoline engine 
or an automobile, he can comprehend a 
book of more than high school grade, bear- 
ing upon the principles of physies re- 
auired for the operation of the engine or 
the automohile. The problem of the ex- 
tension teacher is to rewrite the text in 
terms of the experience and problems of 
those who are to use the text. 


KIND OF TEXT-BOOKS NEEDED. 


Those who wish to create a body of 
teachers with the professional spirit must 
address themselves to the same problem. 
Such text-books will be thorough, scien- 
tifie and practical, and they will give in- 
creased capacity for the mastery of ad- 
vanced work in the same field. 

Types of books which make psychology 
and pedagogy simple and at the same 
time preserve scientific accuracy and 
cultivate a capacity for further study are 
Betts, ‘‘The Mind and Its Education,’’ 
and ‘‘The Recitation.’’ These books are 
selected because they are among the most 
popular books now used in training the 
rural school teachers of the nation. They 
ean be used with success in the third year 
of the average high school, and it is safe 
to say that the average Sunday-school 
teacher can master that which is within 
the grasp of high school juniors. Such 
books as these are to be commended as 
models for those writers who are prepar- 
ing text-books for Sunday-school teachers. 

This report demands the rewriting of 
the first Standard Course text-books in 
terms of the problems of the teacher, and 
in harmony with sound educational prin- 
ciples. It demands also the extension of 
the time in which the work is to be done. 
The writers of most of the present text- 
books in order to put four bodies of 
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knowledge into fifty brief lessons have 
either condensed their matter until it was 
indigestible (notice the discussion on sen- 
sation and perception, quoted above) or 
they have diluted the subject matter until 
it became substanceless, and meaningless 
(note the quotation on work and play, 
given above.) 

There would be no objection to a one- 
year course provided it was entirely 
given over to a single field, i. e., Bible 
study and provided also that the quality 
of the subject matter was satisfactory. 

In insisting on the revision of the text- 
books the committee wishes to insist that 
the poorer the teachers and the teaching 
equipment, the better the text-book must 
be. 

The courses provided in this report give 
continuity of work and they provide all 
the elasticity necessary for departmental 
specialization. 


SUMMARY. 


This investigation has already shown: 

1. That the results in increased teach- 
ing efficiency are entirely inadequate 
when compared to the time and energy 
expended. 

2. That 51 per cent of the enrolment 
fails to complete the course. 

3. That the reading habit has not been 
created, and libraries have not been en- 
couraged. 

4. That a sense of self-sufficiency has 
been created in those who are unprepared. 

5. That the First Standard course has 
not served as an incentive to more ad- 
vaneed study. 

6. That the First Standard text-books 
have been inadequate in both the quan- 
tity and quality of their content. 

7. That the element of time required 
for the learning process has been ignored 
in the ‘*50 lesson’’ scheme. 

8. That the average Sunday-school 
teacher is prepared to pursue a much 
higher tvpe of work than that provided 
in the First Standard courses, and that 
such courses are now offered to the same 
people in secular branches by extension 
bureaus of state and nation. 

9. That text-books of the newer type 
are available in all the fields of religious 
education. 

For these reasons our committee rec- 
ommends a revision of the existing stand- 
ards to harmonize with the recognized 
principles of education and to meet ex- 
isting educational needs. Every phase of 
the program here presented has been put 
to practical test under the personal ob- 
servation of members of this committee. 

[Dean Athearn’s proposed ‘Revision 
of Teacher Training Standards’’ will be 
published in a later number of The Chris- 
tian Century.—Editor. ] 


The World’s Verdict 


One sent out his ships to earth’s farthest shores, 
And brought to his coffers the Orient’s stores; 


The wild desert sands 
Became gold in his hands, 


And the world called him genius—and wondered. 


BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK. 


One sought out the secrets of planet and star; 
He reveled in problems of granite and spar ; 


He thirsted to know 


All the earth could bestow; 
And the world called him scholar—and praised him. 


One looked on a suffering, down-trodden race; 
He wept as he gazed upon each troubled face; 
He heeded their plea, 
And he set their hands free; 
And the world called him brother—and loved him. 





.—In the Christian Advocate. 









































UNITY BY EXCOMMUNICATION. 
NY" coarenti California Disciples, meeting in annual 


convention at Santa Cruz week before last voted by 
a considerable majority to unseat the delegates rep- 
resenting the First Church at Berkeley. 

The resolution adopted by the convention was virtually 
the same, we are informed, as that adopted a month or so 
prior at a meeting of representatives of eight or nine 
churches of the bay district at San Francisco, which resolu- 
tion with its preamble was as follows: 


Whereas: the First Christian Church of Berkeley has departed 
from the historic position of the Christian Churches in the manner 
of receiving members into its fellowship; and 

Whereas: this church is seeking to introduce its divisive plan into 
other Christian churches in California; and 

Whereas: we believe this so-called open membership plan is con- 
trary to the teachings of the New Testament, contrary to the teach- 
ings and practice of our churches for more than a century, contrary 
to sound public policy in our Christian commonwealth, and de- 
structive of all true missionary work; and 

Whereas: we believe the First Church of Berkeley has by its own 
deliberate act removed itself from the fellowship of our common 
brotherhood; now therefore, be it 

Resolved: that the First Church of Berkeley is not a member of 
this district convention of Christian Churches, and cannot be such a 
member until such time as it shall publicly return to the historic 
position of Christian Churches. 


The. bay district procedure differed from the state conven- 
tion procedure in that no chance was given the chureh or 
pastor for participation in the deliberations or for defense 
against the charges recited in the preamble, while at the 
state convention the debate lasted for four hours with Rev. 
H. J. Loken, the pastor, and eight delegates from Berkeley 
church present and claiming fellowship. The convention was 
the largest in its history. It was manifest that the reaction- 
ary sentiment had been well organized beforehand under the 
leadership of Rev. D. A. Russell, dean of the Berkeley Bible 
Seminary, and Rev. E. B. Ware, editor of the Christian Church 
News, a state organ, and with the encouragement of Rev. 
A. C. Smither, of St. Louis, Mo., who since becoming man- 
ager of The Christian Evangelist has been especially active 
in fomenting division and strife in connection with the 
Berkeley situation. 

The drastic character of the action taken at Santa Cruz 
is indicated by a member of the Berkeley chureh who writes 
as follows: ‘‘We are now, to all intents and purposes, ex- 
communicated from the fellowship of Disciple churches in 
California. They will not recognize our delegates nor re- 
ceive our offerings of money, nor tolerate our coéperation 
in any manner.’’ 

The resolution was introduced by Rev. E. B. Ware. 

Rev. A. C. Smither made the principal address in favor 
of it. 

Rev. H. O. Breeden, pastor at Fresno, led in opposing the 
resolution, and in advocating the seating of the Berkeley 
delegates, but his substitute resolution was defeated. 

This action is the most flagrant if not the only case of 
excommunicating a church in the whole history of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. It will do more to convince the Christian 
world of the utter insincerity of our plea for Christian unity 
than any single act of ours that the Christian world has 
ever witnessed. 

What is the offense of the Berkeley church? 

Just this: in loyalty to Christ it has resolved to receive 
into its fellowship any person whom Christ has received into 
his Church. 

For doing what Christ has already done, and what is 
plainly his will it should do, it suffers excommunication 
from the fellowship of a group of churehes claiming to stand 
for Christian unity! 

Will the action of the California convention be approved 
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by the conscience of the Disciples of Christ of the nation? 
To believe that it will is to despair utterly of ever reaching 
the goal which has been the inspiration of our hundred years 
of history. 
Without doubt the excommunication of Berkeley church is 
destined to become a historic event. 


THE DIVIDING LINE. 


HERE is the dividing line between geology and as- 
tronomy? You might say that geology’s sphere is 


under foot and astronomy owns everything over- 
head, but the geologist will not consent. Neither will 
the astronomers assume responsibility for what is happening 
in the atmosphere of the earth, most of which, that is to say 
smoke and grime, and fog and clouds is much in their way. The 
pin-point line of division between these two sciences is not 
the surface of the earth, but a distance above it. How far 
above? That is an interesting question. A few nights ago we 
asked Professor Chamberlain, of the University of Chicago, 
and he answered immediately that the geologists owned every- 
thing up to 620,000 miles from the earth’s center, that is to 
say about one million kilometers. That, he said, is the point 
at which the attraction of the earth meets and neutralizes 
that of the sun. Up to that limit, he thinks, there must be 
atmosphere, exceedingly attenuated, but still belonging to 
earth. There are no rocks for geologists to break, unless a 
stray meteorite, now and then, and no air to breathe while 
breaking them, save this highly purified air; but even so, there 
is a distinct line where the work of the astronomer ends and 
that of the geologist begins. We are glad to know this. We 
assume that while there can be no actual neutral zone, there 
is no necessity of a survey. No one is camping on that Rio 
Grande of the sky awaiting the finding of a board of arbitra- 
tion. The geologists and astronomers have agreed upon the 
limit for themselves. We are glad of it. We do not want 
to be asked to go there and measure any disputed boundary. 
It is better for the parties at issue to settle it out of court. 
Six hundred and twenty thousand miles it is. Call the next 
case. 


DO PEOPLE READ THE CLASSICS? 

N AN entertaining paper in The Atlantic it is charged that 
people no longer read the great authors: ‘‘The reading 
of the great past literature has become a specialty, aban- 

doned with obvious relief by the general reader to the con- 
duct of the select few authors. Tested by range and power 
alike, the spel! of Dickens was perhaps the most potent ever 
exercised by literature, and its appeals were to elementary 
and perennial instincts; but the youth of today are impervious 
to that magie which fifty years ago counted Dickens among the 
reasons for being glad to be alive.’’ 

To this the New York Nation replies: 

‘*This is plausible, and it isn’t so. Sean the literary columns 
of today, and the impression cannot be avoided that Wells and 
Shaw and Masefield and Bennett not only have more meaning 
to us than Dickens has, but that Dickens has really no mean- 
ing at all, for the reason that he died before a great many of 
those who write and read literary columns were born. But 
this is what we have called generalizing from newspapers. For 
that matter, it is unjust to the newspapers. For, by turning 
from the leading literary articles to the minor literary notes, 
and, better still, to the book advertisements, we shall find that 
Dickens is not dead. If we supplement our researches in the 
publishers’ catalogues with statistics from the circulating 
libraries, we shall find that the magic of Dickens is far from 
vanished. It would be a perfectly safe wager to make that 
Dickens has many more readers than Shaw or Wells or Ben- 
nett; and that he moves them with greater potency. 

‘*No; the reading of the great past literature has not been 
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The critic who would main- 
tain this, in face of the plainest facts, simply shows that he 
is himself a victim of the passing cult of the hour, mistaking 
speed for depth and mere assertion for reality. The publishers 
of the Everyman’s Library have sold dead authors to the extent 


abandoned by the general reader. 


of millions of volumes. The publishers of Doctor Eliot’s 
famous five-foot book shelf assert that they have disposed of 
very dead writers by the million. The encyclopedias, 
concerning themselves as they do with a vast mass 
of dead literature, dead: history, dead art, dead relig- 
ion, nevertheless continue to sweep the country. We 
have never been inclined to take too seriously the immense 
commercial vogue of the standard ‘‘sets,’’ the near de luxe 
editions of the Jane Austens, the Trollopes, with the Balzacs 
and Voltaires. We have regarded the primary appeal of those 
long lines of handsome volumes as largely in the nature of 
wall decoration. Yet even of this immense body of subscrip- 
tion library furniture a very considerable portion cannot in 
the nature of things fail to become something more than that. 
Bought as so many yards of gay binding, it ends by being dis- 
covered as literature in thousands of homes.’’ 


VULGARITY AT WEDDINGS 


E are always glad of a healthy protest against hood- 
lumism at weddings. Not that we object to mirth 
or even to a certain good-natured boisterousness, but 

the conditions are often unpardonably rude. The Saturday 
Evening Post has this sensible word headed ‘‘Here Comes the 
Bride.’’ 

‘‘She comes breathless, perspiring and more or less. dishev- 
eled, pursued and surrounded by some well-dressed male and 
female rowdies who throw rice and confetti at her, while their 
clamor announces to the passengers lounging in the station or 
looking from the ear windows that she has just been a party 
to a ceremony which some old-fashioned folks regard as hav- 
ing a rather sacred character or at least as being of a pecu- 
liarly tender and intimate nature. It is well known that in several 
more primitive communities marriage is attended by demon- 
strations of a frank and rude sort, which, however, have a 
certain robust validity; but we could never understand why a 
marriage between well-conditioned and presumably at least 
half-edueated Americans should be made an occasion for pub- 
lie horseplay.’’ 


THE COST TO UNCLE SAM. 


HOEVER starts an exposition, the most liberal patron 

WV is Unele Sam. According to the present outlook, 
when the sundry civil bill, now pending in Congress, 

becomes a law, it will carry $730,000 for the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition at San Franciseo. This will be in addition to the 
half million appropriated last year and probably an instal- 
ment of as much or more to come, before or after the event, 
because in all these enterprises the government has been the 
ultimate burden bearer and loser. One of the strong induce- 
ments urged by San Francisco in its competition with New 
Orleans for this privilege was that the promoters of the 
Exposition would not call upon the government for any con- 
tribution beyond that involved in a proper representation of 
its own dignity and resources. Whether these appropriations, 
present and prospective, are to be limited to that function, 
time alone will show. If they are, it will be the first time 
in over half a century when Uncle Sam has not been called 
upon for avuncular assistance. The St. Louis Exposition was 
the most exhaustive in its demands, taking from the national 
treasury over eleven million dollars. The Columbian show at 
Chieago cost the government nearly six millions, and alto- 
gether since 1860 these affairs have cost the United States over 
thirty millions. No doubt substantial returns have come 


from them, but repetition stales and whatever the local bene- 
believe their national value to be about 
There was a time when ‘‘Uncle Sam was rich 


fits may be we 
exhausted. 
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enough to give us all a farm.’’ His farms are getting scarce; 
but he appears to be rich enough to scatter expositions rather 
lavishly. 


WE SHALL MISS THE COLONEL. 


N LETTERS published in The Outlook, Colonel Roosevelt 
| resigns his position. as one of the editors of that publica- 
tion, and Dr. Lyman Abbott accepts the resignation. 
Colonel Roosevelt has had a good time being editor, but he 
feels constrained to go farther in his fight for what he believes 
to be good citizenship ‘than it would be right to ask The 
Outlook to go with him. He must fight, as he believes, not 
only the Republican party, but also the present administra- 
tion, which he regards as having betrayed our national honor. 
He sees ahead of him a fight more fierce than The Outlook, 
in its relations to its general policy and constituency, should 
be required to make on his behalf, and therefore he resigns 
to be more free to fight the battle to a finish. The Colonel 
in his letter of resignation expresses for Doctor Abbott and 
The Outlook his unwavering affection, and Doctor Abbott in 
accepting expresses undiminished affection for and confidence 
in Mr. Roosevelt. The letters as published are entirely creditable 
to both gentlemen and we doubt not both are entirely sincere. 
Again Mr. Roosevelt’s hat is in the ring. Whether he will 
seek office for himself he does not say, but it will become 
almost inevitable’ that he should be a candidate. He will not be 
able, even if he should desire, to withdraw his own personality 
from polities. And, with his convictions, there is no reason 
why he should do so. 

Good copy will issue from Oyster Bay from this time forth. 
Mr. Roosevelt will have something to say on very nearly all 
national questions, and the political pot will boil merrily. 

But we shall miss the Colonel from the editorial circle, and 
shall still think of him as one of us. When he comes this 
way we shall be dee-lighted to have him visit our sanctum, 
and we will do our strenuous best to give him what he calls 
a bully time. 





TO LOVE, AT LAST, THE VICTORY. 
By Davin Starr JORDAN. 


There was a man who saw God face to face. 
His countenance and vestments évermore 
Glowed with a light that never shone before, 

Saving from him who saw God face to face. 

And men, anear him for a little space, 

Were sorely vexed at the unwonted light. 

Those whom the light did blind rose angrily; 

They bore his body to a mountain height 
And nailed it to a tree; then went their way; 
And he resisted not nor said them nay, 

Because that he had seen God face to face. 


There was a man who saw Life face to face, 
And ever as he walked from day to day, 

The deathless mystery of being lay 

Plain as the path he trod in loneliness; 

And each deep-hid inscription could he trace; 
How men have fought and loved and fought again; 
How in lone darkness souls cried out for pain; 

How each green foot of sod from sea to sea 

Was red with blood of men slain wantonly; 
How tears of pity warm as summer rain 

Again and ever washed the stains away, 

Leaving to Love, at last, the victory. 
Above the strife and hate and fever pain, 

The squalid talk and walk of sordid men, 

He saw the vision changeless as the stars 
That shone through temple gates or prison bars, 
Or to the body nailed upon the tree, 

Through each mean action of the life that is, 

The marvel of the Life that yet shall be. 
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New York Laymen Plan Personal Work. 

The Laymen’s Efficiency League, repre- 
senting a thousand men in the Episcopal 
church in Greater New York, reports the 
finding of sentiment among New York 
laymen of the church that they are more 
than willing to take hold and help with 
personal work if they can be shown 
that practical results will follow. The 
same men say they find in the recent 
methods of Sunday-school sessions and 
conduct of the average parish nothing 
that seems likely to get anywhere. The 
same men declare they are not irrelig- 
ious and do not stay away from vital 
connection with organized chureh effort 
for any reason other than it seems to 
fail to arrive at a worth while goal. The 
league plans a church efficiency congress 
in New York in October and has been 
granted official buildings including Trin- 
ity Chureh at the head of Wall Street, 
for its meetings. The league declared 
against a programme of work for laymen 
that separates the religious from the sec- 
ular and insists that all work, ineluding 
polities, has in it the Christian spirit. In 
its announcements just issued the league 
affirms that the church, meaning it says 
the whole Christian propaganda, Catholic 
and Protestant, offers the greatest oppor- 
tunity to men to reach and benefit man- 
kind and that the same church is not pre- 
seribing methods that appeal to active 
progressive laymen. The purpose of the 
congress is to proclaim methods that will 
appeal to men. While in charge of lay- 
men in the Episcopal Church special invi- 
tations have been ordered sent to leaders 
in all other bodies to join in formulating 
plans. One thousand laymen have pledged 
to attend the congress. 


Chicago Y. M. C. A. Gets Bequest. 

The sum of $812,787.57 was received by 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Chicago as its portion of the estate of 
the late Thomas Murdock. The executors 
have completed their work and have 
turned over to the association as its final 
share of the estate the sum of $85,418.31, 
aceording to the official bulletin of the 
association. This is the largest bequest 
ever received by any Y. M. C. A. With 
others that have been received and the 
jubilee fund of more than $1,000,000 
raised several years ago, it constitutes the 
endowment fund of the Chicago associa- 
tion, which is said to be the richest in the 
world, having buildings and other prop- 
erty valued at betwen $3,000,000 and $4,- 
000,000. 


Salvation Army Holds World’s Congress. 
Delegates to the world’s congress of 
the Salvation Army, held in London re- 


cently, filled to capacity a_ specially 
erected hall having accommodation for 
4,000. Representatives of forty-five na- 
tions and colonies were present and 
twenty-three different languages were 
spoken by the delegates. It was the 


greatest ‘‘rally’’ ever achieved by the 
army. Among the delegates a conspicu- 
ous place was taken by the large contin- 
gent from the United States under the 
command of Miss Eva Booth. A message 
was read from Premier Asquith, who 
warmly congratulated the Salvation 
Army on behalf of the government for 
its suecess in bringing together the in- 
ternational congress. The premier wished 
continued suecess to the army’s world- 


wide activities, ‘‘which have for so long 
excited the admiration of Christian men 
and women of all denominations.’’ 


Dr. Macdonald on World’s Needs. 

J. A. Maedonald, editor-statesman of 
Toronto, Canada, says that the world’s 
nine greatest needs are: (1) A new and 
worthy idea of the supreme worth of 
human personality. (2) Indignant and 
determined fighting against everything in 
state and church that degrades or weak- 
ens individual responsibility. (3) A re- 
vision of the standards of society so that 
greatness will be allied, not with position 
and property, but with service. (4) The 
aceptance of love and not self-interest as 
the supreme social motive. (5) The in- 





Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, retiring president of 
the International Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, who has just given over $100,000 to 
educational work. 


sistence on the rights of the many as 
against the privileges of the few. (6) A 
strong sense of the interdependence of 
all classes in every community and of all 
nations throughout the world. (7) A re- 
demption of politics from the scheming 
of the selfish—individuals as well as cor- 
porations. (8) The conviction that bet- 
ter laws, alike for the individuals and for 
the nations, must be backed up and made 
vital by the power of an ethical and self- 
denying love. (9) Insistence on the sin- 
fulness of sin in all lives and the impar- 
tial application of one just, moral stand- 
ard to men and women alike. 


Chicagoan Aids Colored Y. M. C. A.’s. 

Mr. Julius Rosenwald, of Chicago, 
whose gifts to the Y. M. C. A. work 
among the colored people have attracted 
wide attention, has signalized his inter- 
est in the education of negroes by a pro- 
position to the effect that he will dupli- 
eate all gifts for negro rural public 
schools in the South. The proposition of 
Mr. Rosenwald comes as a spur to the 
colored people themselves to improve 
their own rural schools. Every dollar 
they give out of their poverty for self- 
help he will mateh with a dollar to help 
them. 


Churchman Gave Millions to Poor. 

The character of Dr. W. B. Palmore, 
deceased editor and leader of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, is shown 
by the statement of Dr. J. W. Lee, pas- 
tor of St. John’s Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, South, in St. Louis, which is as 
follows: ‘‘There is not a preacher in 
America or Europe who would have given 
up a claim to ten million dollars’ worth 
of coal fields to let squatters and poor 
families live undisturbed on the estate, 
and that is what Doctor Palmore did. He 
was an inspired millionaire, a prophet 
who surrendered a fortune for an ideal. 
Starting from tke city to Charleston, 
W. Va., he drove in a buggy into the re- 
gion where his plantation was located. 
He traced the boundaries of his immense 
property and found that hundreds of 
families had settled on it and were liv- 
ing as if secure in the possession of their 
little patch of territory. He knew that 
beneath the surface of this land there 
was almost limitless wealth, but the mul- 
titudes who had built humble homes on 
this land did not know of it. He walked 
about at night and looked through the 
windows at the parents and the children 
living on his estate. After earnest prayer 
and sleepless hours in the midst of his 
vast acres he was seized with the convie- 
tion that each member of this multitude 
of families living on his estate needed it 
more than did the heir and he made up 
his mind that he would leave them in 
quiet possession rather than dispossess 
them, thus making them miserable and 
wretched.’’ Dr. Palmore began his career 
by giving away ten millions of dollars 
to the poor, and closed it by leaving 
$140,000 that he had earned by economy 
and hard work, for the benefit of human- 
ity as represented by his church. 


Methodist Paper Notes Unity Move. 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate 
notes, as ‘‘an important step toward 
chureh unity,’’ that an Episcoplian Bish- 
op has consented that a Presbyterian min- 
ister deliver a series of addresses in an 
Episcopalian pulpit. The Advocate re- 
marks: ‘‘One of the embarrassing hin- 
drances in the way of the fellowship be- 
tween Episcopal ministers and the clergy- 
men of other Protestant denominations 
has been the strict view of ordination 
held by that echureh. The Episcopalian 
clergy consider themselves the successors 
in a direct line of the apostles. They 
have felt accordingly that ministers 
whose ordination was not in the line of 
the historie episcopate were not qualified 
to exercise the ministerial office in the 
Episcopal Chureh. However, Bishop 
Rhinelander of the diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania has given permission for the rector 
of St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia, to 
have a Presbyterian minister deliver a 
series of Lenten addresses in his pulpit 
next year. Bishop Rhinelander contends 
that it is proper to admit the ministers 
of other denominations to Episcopalian 
pulpits on special occasions as prophets, 
notwithstanding the light in which the 
church regards the lack of their qualifi- 
eations as priests. This action of Bishop 
Rhinelander is hailed with enthusiasm by 
many Episcopalian clergymen as _ per- 
mitting a closer relationship than has 
hitherto existed with other communions 
of Christians.’’ 
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Conference On World-wide Peace. 

The first conference on world-wide 
peace under the Church Peace Union 
founded by Andrew Carnegie will be held 
in Zurich, Switzerland, August 2-7, to be 
participated in by ministers of Europe 
and America. The conference will be a 
delegated body, the appointments being 
made by the Peace Union. About forty 
delegates will attend from the United 
States. Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch is 
among the speakers scheduled for the 
conference. 


Prof. Graham Taylor Lauds Church. 

The following is an extract from the 
presidential address of Professor Gra- 
ham Taylor, at the recent national Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction at 
Memphis. After some satirical comment 
upon the futility of mueh church work 
to meet the demands of the times, Prof- 
fesor Taylor said: ‘‘ Nothing but a chureh 
will do. All the other sehemes of de- 
moeracy come to naught for want of that. 
The lecture platform is no substitute for 
Sinai. Democracy as a religion or noth- 
ing, with its doctrine, its form, its ritual, 
its ceremonies, its government as a 
chureh—above all, its organized sacrifice 
of the altar, the sacrifice of self. Demoe- 
racy must get rid of the natura! man, 
of each for himself, and have a new 
birth into the spiritual man, the escen- 
tially religious animal, to face the most 
tremendous of all problems—social jus- 
tice.’’ 


World’s Temperance Sunday. 

The Anti-Saloon League of America is 
planning to make World’s Temperance 
Sunday, November 8, a great nation-wide 
temperance educational day. To this end 
it is offering literature and all supplies 
for a temperance service on that day free 
to all Sunday-sehools and churches in the 
United States. Every Sunday-school su- 
perintendent or pastor reading this an- 
nouncement, who would like to use these 
free supplies on World’s Temperance 
Sunday, should send at once a postal 
eard request for full information, to the 
Anti-Saloon League of America, Lincoln- 
Lee Legion Department, Westerville, O. 


Does the Country Face a Crisis? 

Mr. George W. Coleman, leader at the 
Sagamore Sociological Conference held 
last month in the East, gave some facts 
to show that we are facing a social crisis. 
‘“‘The majority of the people of this 
country prefer to remain outside of all 
religious bodies. One-tenth of the peo- 
ple own nine-tenths of the wealth,’’ he 
said. President Harry Pratt Judson said 
conditions in this country are more like 
those which preceded the fall of the Ro- 
man Empire and the French Revolution 
than any other in history. 


President Wilson Favors ‘‘Citizenship. 
President Woodrow Wilson is in favor 
of the observance of ‘‘Good Citizenship 
Day’’ in October, as planned by the 
United Christian Endeavor Society, under 
the leadership of Mr. Daniel A. Poling, 
the society’s citizenship secretary. The 
following letter was written to Mr. Pol- 
ing by the President: ‘‘My dear Sir: 
Your letter of February seventh, which 
would have been answered sooner had I 
not been confined. to my room with a 
cold, interests me very much indeed. I 
want to say very cordially that the ob- 
servation of a ‘‘Good Citizenship Day’’ 
seems to me full of possibilities for the 
right kind of stimulation and instruction 
in the duties and privileges of good citi- 
zenship, and I hope sincerely that the 
plans for the observance of such a day 
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may be carried to a successful consumma- 
tion. As for the date to be chosen, I 
should think that probably the date that 
you suggest in October would find more 
people at their homes and at their custo- 
mary occupations than the date imme- 
diately preceding the Fourth of July. 
Otherwise, I see no ground for preferring 
the one date to the other. Cordially 
and sincerely yours, Wooprow Wixson.’’ 


Religious Campaign for Mexico. 

A report from New York states that 
a great religious and educational cam- 
paign in Mexico, in which all Protestant 
denominations will unite, is planned, now 
that peace is in sight. Bishop A. F. Old- 
ham, chairman of the general committee 
representing the various mission boards, 
made the announcement last week. A 
large coeducational university will be 
established and at least one high school 
for each of the sexes will be opened in 
every mission territory. Schools of 
higher grades will be consolidated and 
each organized congregation will have its 
elementary school where domestic and 
manual arts will be taught. Bishop A. 
F. Oldham ig enthusiastic over the plan: 


International Lord’s Day Congress. 

The Panama-Pacific Exposition, to be 
held at San Francisco, Cal., in 1915, will 
attract the attention not only of America, 
but of the whole world. A distinguished 
feature will be the number and variety 
of congresses and conventions which will 
assemble in San Franciseo and vicinity 
betwen the opening and closing of the 
Exposition—February 20-December 14. 
One of the most important and outstand- 
ing of these assemblies will be.the Inter- 
national Lord’s Day Congress, to be held 
in July. In keeping with the custom of 
giving large place to such a congress at 
international expositions, representatives 
of various Lord’s Day and Sabbath or- 
ganizations, since first meeting together 
in New York on January 22 last and de- 
termining upon such a eongress, have 
given much time and thought to the de- 
velopment of all necessary plans. The 
preliminary arrangements are already 
well advanced. A general Committee of 
Arrangements has been organized and an 
Executive Committee elected, to which 
has been committed the principal work of 
perfecting the plans of the congress. 
President Wilson will serve as honorary 
chairman. 








SAGAMORE SAYINGS. 


Each man should be proud of the race 
to which he belongs, but prouder still 
that he is a human being and belongs to 
humanity.—Professor Daniel Evans. 

The educated Negro wants a man’s 
chance—no more, no less. The Negro 
begs for the chance to develop and culti- 
vate his God-given faculties—Dr. Wil- 
liam DeBerry. 

The Negro has not suffered from lack 
of schools of higher learning, but he has 
from want of elementary schools. He 
asks not for a fish, but a hook.—Dr. 
Riley. 

To the thoughtful man there is no Eas: 
and no West. Now about to meet, en- 
rich each other and blend into one, the 
race awaits its higher evolution.—Dr. 
William Elliott Griffis. 

Jewish cosmopolitanism, humanitar- 
ianism and world-embracing idealism 
should not be forgotten—Dr. Nathaniel 
Schmidt. 

I have learned that when my Christian 
neighbor goes to his church and when I 
go to the synagogue, we both take the 
same road—the road of righteousness. 
Miss Rogolsky, Jewess. . 
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Dr. F. B. Meyer at Northfield. 

The Young Women’s Conference at 
Northfield, Mass., closed on July 8, hav- 
ing had an attendance of over 800 dele- 
gates, or 200 more than were present in 
1913. Twenty-seven schools and colleges 
were represented, and the biggest city 
delegations were from Boston, Kochester 
and New York. The closing meeting of 
his conference was addressed by Kev. 
F. B. Meyer of London, who will be pres- 
ent throughout the remaining conferences. 
Two days after the young women left, 
the Summer School for Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Societies assembled with over 
800 delegates, a record attendance for 
this gathering. Doctor Meyer is one of 
the speakers of the Foreign Missionary 
gathering, and others to be heard fre- 
quently are Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, 
Deaconess Henrietta Goodwin and Mrs. 
Helen Barrett Montgomery. The Home 
Mission Summer School and the Summer 
School for Sunday-schoool workers will 
open on July 18 for one week each, and 
then the General Conference of Christian 
Workers will open on August 1 and last 
until the 16th. This is the biggest of the 
gatherings, and judging by the interest 
in the earlier of this year’s assemblages 
the General Conference of 1914 will be a 
memorable one. Doctor Meyer will again 
be one of the leading speakers, and with 
him will be several others from Great 
Britain, and American clergymen of note 
representing several fellowships. 


Bibles for Steamship Crew. 


The American Bible Society presented 
each officer and member of the crew in- 
cluding firemen, stokers, and other em- 
ployees on board the great steamship 
** Aquitania’’ with a Bible or some por- 
tion of it bound separately, in New York 
harbor recently before the ship sailed 
from that port. 


Railroads Ask Religious Services. 


The president of one of the chief rail- 
way systems in the United States has 
recently made an offer of rooms in sta- 
tions, offices, and elsewhere for classes 
in religious education for railway men 
and as places of worship provided the 
churches will furnish instructors and 
leaders. The railway also promises to 
offer free transportation to those engaged 
in this work. 


Gifts for Foreign Missions. 


Some of last year’s gifts for foreign 
missions : The Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh gave $2,376,608; the Protestant 
Church gave $1,913,608; the Presbyterian 
Episcipal Chureh gave $1,913,608; the 
Presbyterian Church gave $1,861,910; the 
Baptists of the Northern Convention gave 
$1,195,523. 


Sunday-school Leader Endows Seminary. 

Mr. William N. Hartshorn, of Boston, 
late president of the International Sun- 
day-school Association, subseribed $120,- 
000 to the endowment fund of the North- 
field Seminary for Girls, as the gift of 
himself and his wife, lately deceased, Ella 
Ford Hartshorn. 


From Fred B. Smith: 


‘‘The whole commercial and civic 
world is shot through and through with 
the principles of Jesus. The head of a 
great firm sends out seven hundred 


traveling men with the admonition, ‘Re- 
member that business today has to be 
conducted according to the principles of 
Jesus or you are going to get into 
trouble. 


, 99 
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The Real Huerta. 

A stature above that of the average 
of Mexicans; a rather bulky frame; rug- 
ged features; a massive, firmly set jaw; 
a complexion not much darker than that 
of the native of Southern Europe; brown 
eyes which frequently twinkle with humor 
and vivacity; a straggling, grizzled mus- 
tache—such are the physical characteris- 
ties of Victoriano Huerta, as given by L. 
C. Simonds in The Atlantie. 

Huerta is a man of much greater native 
ability than his enemies would admit, and 
he has grown during the year just passed. 
He is not as great a man as his friends 
paint him, but he is a very much greater 
man than he is painted by the forces op- 
posed to him in Mexico. 

Intellectually, Huerta has one inesti- 
mable quality—a very direct mind. He 
readily distinguishes éssentials from non- 
essentials, and, brushing the latter aside, 
he can get to the point at once, if he 
so desires. On the other hand, he has 
the sagacity, or the astuteness, or the 
slyness of the Indian,—eall it what you 
will, —and when it suits his purpose can 
maintain an impenetrable reserve. 

In the details of business and in the 
eonduct of the administration he is un- 
methodical, and in less important mat- 
ters given to ‘‘laisser aller.’’ Though he 
works hard when he takes up a task, he 
is irregular in the distribution of his time. 
There are occasions when those nearest 
to him do not know where he is or how 
to reach him. This is what has given 
rise, from time to time, to.reports of his 
disappearance from the capital, reports 
telegraphed to the United States, but for 
which there has never been the slightest 
foundation. 


The Queen and the Umbrella. 

When Queen Victoria of England lived 
in the palace known as Windsor Castle, 
she took great pleasure in going through 
the streets of the village of Windsor, 
without letting the people know who she 
was. 

One day, when the queen was passing 
through the village in this quiet way, a 
rain-storm came up, and she stepped in- 
to a cottage, and asked the woman who 
lived there for the loan of an umbrella. 

The woman looked at the queen, who 
was very plainly dressed, and at last she 
said: ‘‘I have two umbrellas, one an old 
shabby one, and the other which is my 
Sunday umbrella. I shall give you the 
shabby one, for I never expect to see it 
again.’’ 

Queen Victoria quietly accepted the 
old umbrella, without telling the woman 
who she was, and went on her way. The 
next day, however, a messenger from the 
royal castle brought back the shabby 
umbrella and with it a handsome present 
of money. 

The woman was greatly startled. ‘‘O 
Sir, who was it that borrowed my um- 
brella?’’ she asked the royal messenger. 

**Tt was your queen,’’ was the answer. 

‘*Oh!’’ exclaimed the woman, ‘‘My 
queen, my queen! Would that I had 
known you, for I would so gladly have 
given you my best!’’ 

But the woman’s lament was in vain. 
She had missed her opportunity to show 
full respect to her queen, and never again 
could she do her the favor, which she 


would gladly have done, if she had only 
realized that Queen Victoria stood be- 
fore her on that rainy day. 


Two Prophets. 

Apropos of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
light-hearted prophecy that the English 
would yet rise up and lynch their mili- 
tant suffragists, Mrs. Inez Milholland 
Boissevain said in New York: 

‘*Sir Arthur is one of the minor novel- 
ists, and still more, he is one of the minor 
prophets. Give woman the vote instead 
of lynehing her—that is the better way 
to put an end to militancy. 

‘*And Englishmen of Sir Arthur’s 
chuckle-headed type say exasperating 
things like that about the militants one 
minute, and the next minute beseech them 
to bury the hatchet. Well, they’ll bury 

Mrs. Boissevain smiled gayly. 

**They’ll bury it, all right—in oil paint- 
ings—and statuary— and, maybe, a 
chucklehead or two.’’ 


A Monument to Jacob Riis. 

The Boston Transcript says: ‘‘If any- 
one wishes to see a monument to Jacob 
A. Riis, who has just died at his summer 
home in Barre, let him visit the more 
submerged social centers of New York 
City and look around him. His record 
is there written in characters rarely in- 
spiring to anyone who can interpret 
them. He was the gift of the old coun- 
try to the new, and he brought with him, 








ABOUT PREACHERS AND OTHERS. 
Bishop Bowman’s First Wedding Fee. 

‘*Soon after arriving with my bride to 
begin my career as a Methodist preacher, 
I was waited upon by a committee with 
a subscription list. 

‘*The town cemetery was greatly in 
need of a new fence and other repairs. 
The committee assured me that a gener- 
ous subscription from the new minister 
would greatly assist and probably insure 
the suecess of the enterprise. I heartily 
approved the movement, and at once put 
my name at the head of the list, with 
the promise of ten dollars, to be paid on 
a certain day. 

‘After the departure of the grateful 
committee, in consultation with my wife 
in view of the small salary and limited 
resources of the family, some anxiety 
was expressed in regard to the prompt 
payment of the pledge. 

**Days soon rolled by, and one evening 
I was reminded by my wife that on to- 
morrow the money should be paid, but 
alas, no money was available. I felt my 
reputation for promptness was at stake. 
In the emergency, we did what many a 
preacher and his wife have done in like 
circumstances. Falling upon our knees, 
the matter was referred to our Heavenly 
Father and assurance came to our 
troubled minds. 

‘‘That very evening a young couple 
eame to the parsonage with a marriage 
license and asked for the assistance of 
the young pastor. The ceremony was 
soon performed, and the happy couple 
departed, leaving in my hand a small 
envelope. 

‘On opening the envelope neither of 
us were surprised but both rejoiced to 
find a crisp ten-dollar bill. Next morn- 
ing on the exact date that it was due, I 
proudly paid my subscription, rather to 
the surprise, I think, of the committee 
in charge.’’—Northwestern Christian 
Advocate. 
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as an immigrant lad, tireless energy, 
acute perception of conditions, and keen 
sympathy. His early experience as a re- 
porter brought him into contact with 
all sorts of people and conditions, but 
instead of familiarity breeding contempt 
and hardness, as is perhaps too often the 
ease, they appealed to his pity and en- 
listed his helpfulness. When once he 
had entered upon this service he never 
drew back, but consecrated his life to 
the betterment of social conditions in the 
great city. In scores of ways he left a 
splendid record of achievement along 
these lines. Mulberry Bend Park alone 
would have made his life worth while; 
but there are thousands of tenement 
dwellers who are indebted to him for 
laws which mean greater comfort, better 
health, increased safety, and improved 
means of education for their children. 
Doubtless some day the city will honor 
him with a memorial, but it will be im- 
possible to raise one that will speak so 
eloquently of his good deeds and fine 
achievements as those evidences that on 
so many sides are living forces in the 
social uplift of the city.’’ 


Helping the Boy. 

When Rudyard Kipling, the famous 
writer, was a lad, he went on a sea- 
voyage with his father, Lockwood Kip- 
ling. Soon after the vessel got under 
way Mr. Kipling went below, leaving the 
boy on deck. Presently there was a 
great commotion ahead, and one of the 
officers ran down and banged at Mr. Kip- 
ling’s door. 

‘*Mr. Kipling,’’ he eried, ‘‘your boy 
has erawled out on the yard-arm, and, 
if he lets go, he’ll drown!’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ said 
Mr. Kipling, glad to know that nothing 


serious was wrong, ‘‘but he won’t let 
9? 


go. 
Only One Viewpoint. 

The late Jacob Riis said in one of his 
luminous lectures in Pittsburgh: ‘‘ Away 
with the men who preach the ‘ All’s well 
with the world’ idea! Conservatives, re- 
actionaries, whatever you choose to call 
them, they block progress. 

‘*Why, I’ve even heard them standing 
up for poverty—poverty, with its over- 
work, its bad health and its ugliness.’’ 

Mr. Riis struck the table grimly. 

‘Now, there may be a lot of advan- 
tages,’’ he said, ‘‘in poverty, but I tell 
you, friend, it takes a mighty rich man 
to see them.’’ 


Billboard Irony. , 

A saving quality through Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson’s life, writes Mrs. 
Mary Thacher Higginson in her biog- 
raphy of Mr. Higginson, was his keen 
sense of the ludicrous. He once wrote 
to his Aunt Nancy: 

‘*Worcester, June 29, 1858. 

‘*T spoke in Springfield on Sunday, to 
the Spiritualists. My name was paraded 
in the streets in the largest capitals I 
ever had as the Rev. T. W. H., ‘eminent 
clergyman, popular author (!!) and elo- 
quent lecturer.’ Directly over it were 
the remains of a theatrical hendbill in 
large letters, ‘The Fool of the Family.’ ”’ 


Explaining the Situation. 

During the early days of the Metropol- 
itan Elevated Railroad in New York the 
trains did not run on Sunday. One Sun- 
day morning, ignorant of this fact, 4 
traveler rushed up to the stairway only 
to find the gates closed. Noticing the 
letters ‘‘M. E. R. R.’’ over the entrance, 
he said, in disgusted tones, ‘‘I might 
know a Methodist Episcopal railroad 
wouldn’t run on Sundays!’’—Northwest- 
ern Christian Advocate. 
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[MODERN WOMANHOO 


Womanhood the World Over 


SUFFRAGE NEAR IN WALES. 

‘‘Biddy’’ from Ireland wants to know 
what she’s done wrong that she should 
be left in the cold, says the Wom- 
an’s National Weekly. There has been a 
larger proportion of supporters of woman 
suffrage among the Irish Nationalists than 
among any of the other parties in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Redmond and 
Mrs. Asquith, however, are among the 
few members of their parties who will 
have nothing to do with woman suffrage. 
Thus ‘‘Biddy’’ is put out of the Home 
Rule Bill. They are not talking about 
having home rule all round in Great Bri- 
tain, and bills have been introduced into 
the House of Commons to give home rule 
in Scotland, and another to give home 
rule to Wales. In both these bills it is 
proposed to enfranchise women. 


FEMINISM IN INDIA. 

The Literary Digest prints the follow- 
ing significant letter from Mr. Ramchaud 
Kashinath Dattarya to The Times of In- 
dia (Bombay): ‘‘My purpose for writing 
on you this is to enform your many 
English Brothers not to give honor and 
devotion to your ladys becaus they will 
in the end beeum proud and then they 
will want vote. 2 or 3 thing happen at 
Victory Garden tomorrow (yesterday) 
and then I all of a sudden made up my 
brain to write you immediate.. There 
was many Englis womans and when mans 
are sitting on the bench, and womans 
come, man stand, and give their sit to 
woman. This happen 2 or 3 time tomor- 
row (yesterday) and I question you why? 
I again tell you why? Mans and womans 
are similar in this world and then why 
mens honors womans? If they honors old 
old woman, one thing, but they honors 
young lady. My purpos to write this to 
enform the English Sahib boks (English- 
men) that when they do this they spoil 
their feminine lady and then this lady 
get proud and walk like pecock and then 
ask vote, and then spoil Ken Garden and 
throw bomb on Loid Gorg, put bursting 
powder in envelope and post, and create 
other mischief. Therefore I say to my 
Englis, please don’t spoil Englis womans 
in India because by honouring them you 
people put in their brains the sids (seeds) 
of Suffragtism and then they will get 
wild liks Misses Paneurs. Please please 
print this letter near the Ruter’s Tele- 
gram with big big words.’’ 


JAPAN LEADS IN DIVORCE 

There are in proportion to the inhabi- 
tants, more divorces in the little island 
of Japan than in almost all the rest of 
the world put together. And Uncle Sam 
comes second. 

There are, proportionately, more di- 
vorees in the United States than in Aus- 
tria, Great Britain, France, Italy, Sweden, 
Norway, Belgium and Hungary combined. 
It is not a savory record, but it is a true 
one. 

For every 100,000 inhabitants of Japan, 
215 are divoreed. For every 100,000 in- 
habitants of the United States, seventy- 
three are divorced. Here are the figures 
for some other countries: 

_Austria, one in 100,000; Great Britain, 
six (of whom the Irish supply an an- 
nual average of less than one) to the 
100,000; France, twenty-three; Italy, 





three; Sweden, eight; Norway, six; Bel- 
gium and Hungary, eleven each. Little 
Switzerland, for some reason, has thirty- 
two divorces to every 100,000 inhabitants. 

The number of divorced persons in the 
United States by the last census was 
156,176 men and 185,101 women. In 
other words, 3 per cent of the total male 
and 4 per cent of the total female popu- 
lation. Fourteen boys and thirty-three 
girls under the age of fifteen were in- 
eluded in the list. 

New York state, according to the same 
census, contains 7,415 divorced men and 
10,208 divorced women. 


ABOUT JAPANESE WOMEN. 

There is one point of good manners in 
which the Japanese, especially Japanese 
ladies, excel—they are admirable listen- 
ers, visibly giving perfect attention with 
eyes and ears, and in pose or attitude, to 
the person who is speaking to them, re- 
marks the Christian Register. They differ 
from English and Americans engaged in 
social intercourse in one not unimportant 
respect—they smile less easily while talk- 
ing, and laugh but little. They some- 
times, therefore, seem grave and solemn 
to an unnecessary degree at moments when 
good cheer, or even merriment, would be 
appropriate. They bow to each other pro- 
foundly, putting the trunk almost at 
right angles with the legs; so that the 
nod, or slight inclination of the body, 
which the Occidental makes seems to them 
an inadequate salutation; but they con- 
done this Occidental verticality, or per- 
haps accept the will for the deed. In en- 
tertaining Europeans or Americans, Japa- 
nese ‘hosts and hostesses think it polite 
to dress in European style, and serve 
European food and drink; but they still 
exhibit in their houses the traditional 
Japanese style of dressing tables and us- 
ing flowers and plants for interior deco- 
ration. 


WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 

The splendid $507,000 home of the 
American College for Girls on the Euro- 
pean slope of the Bosphorus was dedi- 
eated on June 3, with fitting ceremonies. 
United States Ambassador Morgenthau 
presided and gave an eloquent address. 
Other speakers were George A. Plimpton 
and Walter B. Walker, trustee of the 
college, and Dr. Mary Mills Patrick, its 
president. 

Women in France will probably have 
local suffrage before the year is out. So 
says Ferdinand Buisson, president of the 
commission of forty members of the 
French Parliament appointed to investi- 
gate the working of equal suffrage in 
other countries. The main reason given 
in the favorable report of this commission 
rested on the fact that after many years’ 
trial in many parts of the world no right 
of suffrage given to women had ever 
been revised or restricted. 

‘‘There never would have been a ju- 
venile court,’’ said Judge Mack at a 
registration rally in Chicago, ‘‘if it had 
not been for the women of Chicago. By 
working for that institution alone, the 
women earned the right to the ballot.’’ 

The board of county commissioners has 
appointed Mrs. K. N. Britton as visiting 
and instructing nurse’ for Hamilton 





County, Ohio, excluding Cincinnati. She 
will be of service in dealing with cases of 
tuberculosis. Mrs. Britton has a most 
important work to do and a large field 
to eover. Her efforts, in order to be 
successful, must have general co-opera- 
tion throughout the county, if successful, 
they should be extended and should result 
in saving many lives. 

Miss Florence Catlin of Chicago has 
been appointed a member of the Repub- 
lican auxiliary committee of 127 by for- 
mer Governor Deneen. She is the young- 
est member of the committee, both in 
age and political experience. She is 
twenty-six years old. Miss Catlin gradu- 
ated from the University of Chicago two 
years ago. Last year she attracted the 
attention of Alderman Willis 0. Nance 
by a speech at a political meeting. He 
made her his campaign manager and sec- 
retary. 

The Confederate Monument in Arling- 
ton cemetery was unveiled last week. 
President Wilson delivered an address 
at the unveiling. The monument is the 
work of the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy. 

This is positively the latest. From 
California comes the report that the wom- 
en of Porterville are forming a baseball 
league, to include women’s teams from 
that town, Tulare, Hanford and Fresno. 





UNSEXED. 


It doesn’t unsex her to toil in a factory, 
Minding the loom from the dawn till the 
night; 
To deal with a schoolful of children refractory 
Doesn’t unsex her in anyone’s sight; 
Work in a store—where her back aches inhu- 
manly— 
Doesn’t unsex her at all, you will note, 
But think how exceedingly rough and un- 
womanly 
Woman would be if she happened to vote! 


To sweat in a laundry that’s torrid and 
torrider 

Doesn’t subtract from her womanly charm; 

And scrubbing the flags in an echoing corridor 

Doesn’t unsex her—so where is the harm? 

It doesn’t unsex her to nurse us with bravery, 

Loosing death’s hand from its grip on the 
throat; 

But, ah! how the voices grow quivery, 
quavery, 

Wailing: “Alas, ’twill unsex her to vote!” 


She’s feminine still when she juggles the 
crockery, 
Bringing you blithely the order you give; 
Toil in a sweatshop where life is a mockery 
Just for the pittance on which she can 
live— 
That doesn’t seem to unsex her a particle. 
“Labor is noble’—so somebody wrote— 
But ballots are known as a dangerous article, 
Woman’s unsexed if you give her the vote. 


Berton Braley, in Collier’s. 





. 


Flowers are the sweetest things that 
God ever made and forgot to put a soul 
into.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


The work an*unknown good man has 
done is like a vein of water flowing hid- 
den underground, secretly making the 
ground green.—Carlyle. 


How easy it is for one benevolent being 
to diffuse pleasure around him, and how 
truly is a kind heart a fountain of glad- 
ness making everything in its vicinity 
to freshen into smiles. — Washington 
Irving. 
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Denver Churches to Unite in Meeting. 

G. B. Van Arsdall, Disciple pastor of Den- 
ver, and P. V. Jenness, Chairman of the Ex- 
etutive Committee in charge of the “Billy” 
Sunday Campaign waich will be launched 
in Denver September 6, join in asking for 
the prayers of readers of The Christian Cen- 
tury, im behalf of this work. Over 60 
churches, representing 10 fellowships, are 
joined in the movement. Mr. Jenness states 
that Denver presents many difficult problems 
in the way of successful evangelism. The 
state is passing through an industrial crisis, 
and a bitter political campaign will be in 
progress. The churches are united, but Mr. 
Jenmess says that the total working force 
will be much smaller in comparison with 
the forces that have supported Mr. Sunday 
in the cities of the east. 


Mr. Welshimer on Canton-Chicago Contest. 

The Christian Century is in receipt of an 
article from P. H. Welshimer, of Canton, O., 
relative to the recent contest between Can- 
ton and Greater Chicago, which by the re- 
ports ended in a victory for Canton. Mr. O. 
A. Rosboro, of Chicago, although acquiescing 
gracefully in face of the verdict, took some 
exception to Canton’s including in the last 
day’s count the crowds gathered into the 
parks of that town by means of brass bands. 
Mr. Welshimer says in defense of this meth- 
od of compaigning: “The park meetings were 
held to accommodate the people who could 
not get into the church. We can accommo- 
date only about 4,000 in all departments of 
the Sunday-school building, and there were 
7,716 in the regular school and the overflows. 
Now really, was this so bad? I have read 
somewhere in a book, that the Greatest 
Teacher of them all taught by the seaside, 
in the open fields of Galilee and on the high- 
way. Do we not have a fine precedent here? 
Is it necessary to have a roof over one’s 
head to have a real Sunday-school? If it is 
proper to have an orchestra under roof in a 
Sunday-school, who can say it is imprope: 
to have a brass band under the blue sky?” 
Mr. Welshimer writes that superintendent J. 
K. Baxter, of the public schools, conducted 
the service and taught the lesson in one lo- 
eality; M. L. Pierce, Chancellor of Phillips 
Bible Institute, took charge of the overflow 
in another park; W. T. Fisher, a teacher in 
the Bible Institute had charge in McKinley 
Park, and W. J. Wright, a student, with a 
mixed quartet, took charge of another. The 
Christian Century finds it interesting to 
note the good features that were evident in 
this contest but it wonders whether the un- 
favorable ones, for instance, the strife about 
the final results—do not far outweigh in ef- 
fect the better features. 


Where Shall the Next Congress Meet? 

F. E. Lumley, of the College of Missions, 
at Indianapolis, writes that an invitation is 
extended to churches and colleges and what- 
not, to invite the Disciples’ Congress for next 
year. These requests must be in his hands 
before September 1, after which time the 
Executive Committee will take them up and 
decide as best they are able where to go. 
Invitations should be sent to Mr. Lumley, 
at the College of Missions. Mr. Lumley 
writes from St. Thomas, Ont., where he is 
“spending some holidays in the hayfields.” 


Danville, IL, in Sunday-school Move. 

Danville, Ill., is to have a city Sunday- 
school Association. Danville delegates to the 
National Sunday-school convention in this 
city last month studied the problem of city 
organization at city conferences in that con- 
vention and arrived at the conclusion that its 
proposed move will be a big step in the right 
direction. The city association will imclude 
every church and eyery school within the city 
limits. It is not the intention to exclude 
the other schools of Danville township out- 
side the city limits but to solve the problems 
of Danville Sunday-sechools, H. G. Rowe, 
pastor of First Church, one of the delegates 
to the Chicago convention, explains the na- 
ture of the new organization, as follows: 





“The plan is to divide the city into districts, 
making each district auxiliary to the main 
organization with its own officers. The de- 
partments of the city association will con- 
form to the divisions and departments of 
the state association. Two of the notable 
features of the association will be the de- 
partments of missionary work among the 
neglected people of the city and the athletic 
department under competent leadership. This 
is the greatest single Sunday-school move- 
ment ever attempted in Vermilion county.” 
The plans for entertaining the state con- 
vention at Danville will be one of the smaller 
tasks for the association to perform. 


Montana Churches Get Together. 

One of the most significant events in the 
agricultural development of Montana was 
the Ministers’ Week at Bozeman. Ministers 





Rev. H. O. Breeden, LL. D., pastor 
First Church, Fresno, Calif., who 
defended the right of the delegates 
of First Church, Berkeley, to seats 
in the convention of California Dis- 
ciples. 


from all over the state have been in attend- 
ance. It is believed that this is the begir- 
ning of a great movement toward religious 
federation among all the churches in Mon- 
tana. Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Disciples, Congregationalists, are all  to- 
gether in promoting this united effort. The 
close relationship between agricultural ex- 
tension and the production of farm com- 
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modities, and education and religion was 
emphasized at the conference. The country 
pastor, it is held, is the natural 
community leader. If he is in sym- 
pathetic relationship with farm activities 
and properly identified with the sources 
of agricultural information and progress 
he becomes better qualified to exercise his 
function of leadership and the people pros- 
per under his directiom. Plans are being 
laid to secure the attendance of every coun- 
try minister of all denominations in Mon- 
tana at the ministers’ week at Bozeman next 
summer. 


Louisiana Disciples in Convention. 

Pledging $1,000 to the fund the Louisiana 
Christian Missionary Society in its conven- 
tion at Shreveport unanimously agreed to 
proceed immediately to the establishment of 
the Southern School of Methods on _ the 
grounds at Forbin, a few miles from Shreve- 
port. The convention passed a resolution on 
the temperance question, calling upon the 
members to support no candidate, from gov- 
ernor down, who was not right on the ques- 
tion. Senator J. R. Thornton of Alexandria 
was elected president of the next convention. 
The new board includes: M. S. Dunning, 
Lake Charles, chairman; Col. G. W. Hardy, 
Shreveport, vice-president; Claude L. Jones, 
Shreveport, secretary and treasurer. © The 
other members are: F. D. Macy, New Or- 
leans; R. L. Porter, Cheneyville; W. C. 
Scott, Cheneyville, C. E. F. Smith, Alexandria. 


S. G. Inman in South America. 

S. G. Inman writes to The Christian Cen- 
tury from South America, under date July 
2, as follows: “On board R. M. S, P. 
‘Andes:’ I am on the last lap of a trip 
which has revealed many wonders to me. 
Rio is most beautiful of all cities I have 
seen. Impossible to tell of marvelous oppor- 
tunities for educational missionary work in 
these materialistic countries. Returning via 
Portugal and England, to New York about 
August 1.—S. G. Inman.” 


Newcastle, Ind., to Lose Pastor. 

W. R. Moiley has closed a 33 months’ min- 
istry with First Church, New Castle, Ind., 
He will not accept another settled pastor- 
ate before September. At that time he will 
be ready for work. He is living in New 
Castle at present and will supply for the 
church at Shirley, Ind., for the summer. Dur- 
ing his ministry the Sunday-school at New 
Castle increased from 163 to an average of 
300, and a maximum attendance of 503. The 
morning congregation, from 140 to an average 
of 275 and a maximum attendance of 500. 
The first year the foreign mission offering in- 
creased 100 per cent; 148 were added to the 
church, mostly at regular services. 


Congo Mission Reports. 

A. F. Hensey sends the following summary 
of work done, at the Congo Mission, year 
ending April 30: four stations; 1,034 bap- 
tisms; $1,181.81 offering in native churches; 
3,736 combined membership. 
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William Woods College 


A Junior College for Young Women, fully accredited by University of Missouri. 
Member Junior College Union of State of Missouri. 


Complete Literary Courses—four years accredited high school work; two years accredited college 
work. Graduates enter University without examination. Definite religious instruction. 

Faculty has degrees from Vassar, Wellesley, 
Columbia University and institutions of like standing. Physical education emphasized. Instruction 
in the Fine Arts; Home Economics, Cooking, Sewing, Millinery taught. Expression Department 


Thoroughly Modern College—splendidly located, outside rooms, hot and cold water and sanitary 


drinking fountains on each floor. Steam heat. Electric lights. Hardwood floors throughout. Beau- 
tiful parlors. New $2500.00 refrigerating plant. 


Conservatory of Music pianos, including two concert 





parlors. Eminent director with European training and experience. Specialists in piano, voice and 
violin. Courses in every brnch of music, applied and theoretical, including pipe organ. Large 
Auditorium for concerts. Glee Club. Orchestra. 
of its size in the United States. Victor Victiola and Knabe player-piano with selected records for 


All Advantages Guaranteed as Advertised—For illustrated Catalogue and information about the 
attractive college home life and features, address 


President Joseph L. Garvin 


University of Illinois, University of Nebraska, 


Twenty-eight new KNABE 
grands, four parlor grands, one 


art grand (white and gold) for 


Most expensively equipped college conservatory 


109 COLLEGE WALK, FULTON, MO. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF CHRISTIAN EN- 
DEAVOR. 

A summer school of- Christian Endeavor 
methods and management will be held Au- 
cust 4 and 14 in connection with Bethany 
‘Assembly. A carefully constructed course 
of study has been prepared by Claude E. 
Hill, the National Superintendent, and ca- 
pable instructors will be on hand to lead 
the young people who may attend. And 
it is our hope that hundreds of Christian 
Endeavorers among our people will take ad- 
vantage of this exceptional opportunity and 
attend the school. Expenses at the park 
are so reasonable as to come within the 
ability of nearly all young people. The 
school affords a rare chance to combine 
vacation and profitable study. Bethany As- 





DISCIPLES MUST HAVE A CREED! 
(Continued from page 10.) 





doubt. But in the good providence of 
God, we have been raised up and endowed 
with such wisdom and insight into reli- 
gious matters as to make our statements 
final. Our children will then be taught 
only the truth; our young men in training 
for the ministry will go out to their 
great tasks having had their convictions 
all framed up for them. We need not 
fear that such.a course would tend to 
put a ‘‘straight jacket’? upon them for 
‘‘these ideas’’ which we shall formulate 
‘¢ are elevating and expansive in their 
very nature and tend toward the largest 
possible growth.’’ 

If any one should presume to question 
the finality of our formulations the world 
is big and he could go elsewhere. There 
is, of course, the possibility that a few, 
perhaps quite a number might do so, 
but the risk is not great because of the 
absoluteness of our position. Sooner or 
later the whole Christian world will re- 
cognize this fact and then we shall have 
attained Christian union. By all means, 
I feel that we should proceed to make a 
creed. 

It might be well for us to continue the 
use of Peter’s confession in our churches 
for a time, but all the teachers in our 
educational institutions should be required 
at once to sign the more elaborate formula. 
Later we could use it in our churches and 
thus check any incipient heresies that 
might be sprouting there. The idea grips 
me. I feel happy in contemplating the 
results that will surely follow. I am tired 
of controversy, and of the talk of division 
among us. I see now how easy it would be 
to stop it. Besides it would please our mul- 
timillionaires, most of whom appear to 
be conservative, and they would give liber- 
ally to all our enterprises and we should 
soon become a great people. We might 
even grow to be a mightier factor in the 
religious and political life of America 
and the world than the Roman Catholics. 

We have made a good beginning at 
fashioning charters or constitutions for 
our institutions of learning; but a danger 
lies here if we do not hasten. So many 
such doeuments may be fashioned that 
we might have difficulty in harmonizing 
them. We ean not afford to accept the 
risk. The task is not a great one for us 
since we have such able men to perform 
it. We might borrow a few phrases from 
the great historic creeds and link them 
up with our own well recognized, time 
honored phrases, and the task would be 
completed. I am for it, heart and soul, 


and since so many have witnessed their 
approval of the constitution of the Phil- 
lips’ Bible Institute I feel sure we should 
have no difficulty in adopting it. In true 
humility let us proceed, for evidently we 
have come to the kingdom for such a 
time as this. 
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sembly is growing greater each year, and 
is becoming more and more the national 
chautauqua of the Disciples of Christ. The 
Board of Christiam Endeavor has recently 
secured by purchase the Christian Endeav- 
or Cottage, and this building is now under- 
going extensive repairs. The assembly room 
of the cottage is being put in first-class or- 
der and will be used for all Christian En- 
deavor meetings. Plans have been made 
to conduct a school each year, making it 
a part of the general assembly program. 
We have long needed a common meeting 


place for our young people interested in 
Christian Endeavor, and Bethany Park 
seems, from every standpoint, the most 


suitable place. And this cottage, which has 
been purchased and is now being practically 
rebuilt, provides for all our needs as to 
class and assembly rooms and a general 
headquarters building. The Board of Chris- 
tian Endeavor made the purchase, believ- 
ing, first, that the Endeavorers will attend 
in large numbers, making the summer 
school a success from the start; and sec- 
ond, that the societies in our churches will 
provide the board with any balance of 
money necessary to pay cost of purchase 
and reconstruction. 
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O. E. Tomes gave the address to the grad- 
uating Teacher Training Class, at First 
Church, South Bend, Ind. 


R. F. Thrapp, of Los Angeles, has declined 
an offer from W. A. Sunday, who wished Mr. 
Thrapp to become his first assistant. 


CALLS. 

M. L. Pontius, Peoria, Central to Jackson- 
ville, Til. 

Geo. F. Cuthrell, Brownwood to Sherman, 
Texas. 

G. W. Titus, Sullivan to Rensellaer, Ind. 

William Flanner, Covington, O., to Union 
Church, Panama Canal Zone. 

W. H. Oldham, Milroy, Ind., to Keithsburg, 
Ill. 

L. T. Faulders, South Lawrence, to Eldora- 
do, Kan. 

R. W. Pittman, Leaf River to Capron, III. 

T. J. Brock to Summitville, Ind. 


RESIGNATIONS. 
F. Z. Burkette, to Rochester, Ind. 
F. L. Taylor, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Creighton. 
F. A. Massey, Linden Ave., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
M. R. Scott, Liberty, Ind. 


East 











Memorials of the Civil War in Atlanta. 


Atlanta Fifty Years Ago 


{Nore.—The veterans of both armies who 
were in Atlanta fifty years ago know and 
have not forgotten the warm time they ex- 
perienced while sojourning in the then small 
town of Atlanta (sometimes called by the 
older inhabitants by the old name of Martha- 
ville, Ga). But Atlanta is ripe in Civil War 
history and her battlefields. To the North 
they point with pride to the fact that here 
General Sherman, Logan and the lamented 
MacPherson fought; to the South the finger 
of pride is pointed to General Hood, John- 
ston and Walker, who about the same hour 
General MacPherson was killed, lost his life, 
fighting for a cause he thought just. .-None 
is more competent to write on this than 
one of the Publicity Committee staff, Mr. 
W. T. Waters, of the Atlanta Journal. His 
paper follows. 
will be familiar with Atlanta’s Civil War 
history when you come to the convention. 


A. M. Beartry, 
Chairman, Publicity Committee.] 
_ . - 


Fifty years ago Atlanta was playing a 
meeting three times as much for foreign 





Follow it closely and you. 


work as the average yearly expenditure 
for this department during the past six 


years. 
The campaign by Gen. W. T. Sherman, 
commanding the three armies of the 


Tennessee, the Cumberland and the Ohio, to 
overthrow Atlanta began just south of Chat- 
tanooga on May 5, 1864. The previous fall 
Chickamauga, had been fought and lost by 
the Confederacy, just after the Southern 
Government receded from the high tide of 
its success when it met its check at Gettys- 
burg. The Atlanta campaign continued dur- 
ing the late spring and early summer. 

neral Jos. E. Johnston, commanding the 
army of Tennessee had fewer men than Sher- 
man, and adopted therefore what is known 
as the Fabian policy of warfare. He never 
assumed the aggressive, being always forti- 
fied for attack and always equipped with 
new fortifications at the rear into which he 
could retreat when the larger army flanked 
him. Thus little by little the Confederates 
gave ground, exasperating the Union author- 
ities in Washington, arousing the admira- 
tion of General Sherman, himself a consum- 
mate strategist, and invoking the displeas- 
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Rev. W. J. Wright, Franklin, Ind., who will 
preach at the Assembly. 


ure of the office-chair campaigners at Rich- 
mond. When Johnston reached his last 
stand, at Atlanta, fortified months in ad- 
vance and practically an impregnable for- 
tress, where he planned resistence to the 
end, he was relieved of his command and 
general J. B. Hood, a much younger and not 
nearly so cautious commander, was placed 
at the head of the Confederates. Careful 
students of history ascribe to that change 
@ great importance. 

ts significance became evident immedi- 
ately when the Union force effected their 
crossing of Peachtree Creek, which Johnston 
had planned they should not cross at any 
cost. Gen’l Hood was not prepared for this 
sudden move on the afternoon of July 20, 
1864. Next morning Leggett’s Hill, one of 
the outposts of the Confederate fortifications 
at the east of the city, was attacked by the 
Federals of MacPhearson’s army and cap- 
tured. 

At noon on July 22, 1864, began the battle 
of Atlanta. Gen’! Hood had planned it. It 
was the first aggressive feature of the Con- 
federates since the beginning of the year’s 
campaign. Hardee’s corps had been sent to 
the south on a wide detour, to move north 
and flank MacPhearson’s army while Cheat- 
ham’s corps moved east from the fortifica- 
tions and attacked it in front. The object 
was to roll up the flank of the Union army 
at least as far north as the Georgia railroad. 

Seven hours later, at dark, the flank of the 
Union forces had been turned slightly. At 

eat loss of life, the Confederates had 
— their way to a position which they 
could not hope to hold. That night they 
withdrew back into the fortifications. 
Nothing had been gained by the Confeder- 
ates, and nothing lost by the Federals. The 
gre army had lost Maj. Gen’l. W. H. T. 

sine, and the blue army had lost Maj. 
Gen’l. MacPhearson, both killed in action. 
The life toll was 8,521 on the Union, and 
about 10,000 among the Confederates. The 
battle had served but to demonstrate to the 
Confederacy its own helplessness. It could 
do nothing but remain on the defensive. 

On July 28, in the western outskirts of 
Atlanta, the battle of Ezra Church was 
fought without result. Then began the siege 
of Atlanta, the famous artillery duel last- 
ing forty-three days, the marks of which are 
to be seen yet on some of the remaining 
war-time buildings in the city. 

On the night of August 31 and through 
September 1, Hardee’s corps fought the bat- 
tle of Jonesboro, having gone there to pro- 
tect the railroad which connected Atlanta 
with the sources of her supply in “the 
Egypt of the Confederacy.” To prevent his 
army being divided, Hood had to evacuate 
Atlanta on the night of September 1. Next 
day the cohorts of Gen’l. Sherman entered 
the city. A couple of weeks later all. civil- 
jans were ordered to go either north or 
south. General Sherman wanted none left. 
He made the city into a giant fortress, de 
voted exclusively to the purpose of war. 
That period in Atlanta’s history is unique 
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Rev. John R. Golden, Angola, Ind., who will 
consider “Prohibition in the Illinois Leégis- 
lature,” at Bethany Assembly. 


among the records of modern American 
cities. 

Then came General Sherman’s bold plan 
to cut loose from all communications, burn 
his bridges behind him, and march to the 
coast, living off the country as he marched. 
He burned and blew up what was left of 
Atlanta, and on November 14, his famous 
“march to the sea” began. It was a terri- 
ble march beset with dangers none but the 
hardened soldier, and those living in a war 
ridden country could ever hope to stand. 

A few days later the vanguard of Confed- 
erate forces again entered the city and 
stopped the reign of terror and lawlessness 
which had followed on the removal of all 
authority. The suffering was intense among 
those left—many a woman ate hoe cake 
made from grains of corn gathered from the 
corners of the troughs from which the 
horses of General Sherman’s army had eaten. 
It sounds strange but it is true nevertheless. 
After the Confederates had returned Atlante 
knew no more war. She had survived her 
first, last and only great catastrophe. The 
entire battle of Atlanta has been painted 
by famous artists and can be seen at the 
cyclorama in Grant’s Park. 

W. T. Waters, 
— Publicity Committee 1914 Conven- 
on. 





“THE CONQUEST” 


Is no longer an experiment. 
It has been tried and proved. 
It is a success. 


It has aroused the enthusiasm of some of 
our best schools. 


Is your school a ‘‘Conquest’’ school? 


Send for a free sample copy 
of ‘‘The Conquest’’ TODAY. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 





Why The Conquest Conquers: 


Because it is modern. 


Because it is helpful in Sunday-school 
work. 


Because it is attractive in make-up. 

Because it treats the big things. 

Because it has a purpose—the building 
of Christian character. 


Send for free sample copy today. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 





Secretary F. M. Rains, of Cincinnati, who 
will give an address on “The Perpetuity 
of Bethany Assembly.” 


GOOD CHURCH EXTENSION NEWS. 


Every disciple of Christ will be glad to 
hear that the annual offering for Church 
Extension is approaching. The First Sun- 
day of September is.the day but the whole 
month of August should be spent in prayer. 
Let us this year immerse the Church Exten- 
sion offering in prayer. 

Let us create an atmosphere of real 
stewardship in regard to this offering. Let 
the pulpit, the prayer meeting and the press 
be used through August. Let the Mission- 
ary Committee and the pastor go apart and 
pray and counsel together. Let the com- 
mittee present to the church the average 
gift to Church Extension last year by the 
local church. Show the facts to the peo- 
ple. Give them unpleasant as well as pleas- 
ant facts to startle them. Set a goal. Let 
it be to reach or go beyond the apportion- 
ment. 

Put up the splendid new wall chart sent 
out by the board the last of July. One has 
been sent to every pastor. Be true to the 
cause of Church Extension and call atten- 
tion to the chart. The pastors should order 
their literature from the board and make 
wise distribution of it. Preach on Church 
Extension. Explain to the people that the 
Board cannot answer the appeals. That 
last year there were 254 appeals and only 
ninety-two could be answered for. lack of 
funds. That 154 have been made this year 
and only sixty-four answered to July 1. 
The people will give if facts are presented. 
No disciple of our Lord wants a mission to 
die for lack of buildings. At the July 
Board meeting many applications were re- 
fused because of lack of funds. 

Let us put the Church Extension appeal 
on a high plane. Dignify it. The appeal 
does not come as a beggar asking alms. It 
comes as a servant of the Lord’s vineyard 
asking its rightful share of the fruit of 
that vineyard. Let the Missionary Com- 
mittee see people personally. Let the whole 
church be stirred with the appeal. 

Other good news is that the Board re 
cently received an annuity of $4,000 from 4 
Missouri friend; $500 from an_ Iilinois 
friend; $1,000 from a friend in Florida and 
$700 from an Iowa friend. Why not others 
administer on your own estate and give 
annuities to Church Extension? Your 
money will be building houses of God while 
it earns you an income. Let us all re 
member Church Extension in our prayers. 

The Board of Church Extension, 603 New 
England Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


ANTI-SALOON FORCES TO MEET. 


GREATEST TEMPERANCE GATHERING IN 
WorLp’s History, ARRANGED TO BE 
HELp AT ATLANTIC City, N. J., IN 
SUMMEB OF 1915. 
Unquestionably the greatest gathering of 
temperance forces in the world’s history 
will be the biennial convention of the Anti- 
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Saloon League of America to be held on the 
Million Dollar Pier at Atlantic City, N. J., 
July 6-10, 1915. ; 

On the pier there are four large audi- 
toriums and a) number of smaller halls. 
Reservation of these buildings has been 
made, and it will be possible for the hold- 
ing of four large gatherings concurrently, 
so that every person who attends may have 
an opportunity of hearing every speaker. 
The joint seating capacity of the big audi- 
toriums is 17,000. The smaller halls will 
be used for committee sessions and over- 
flow sessions. 

As was the case in the Columbus, Ohio, 
convention in 1913, representation at the 
Atlantic City meeting will be based on one 
delegate from each individual church con- 
gregation, each local young people’s society, 
each Sunday-school and each subordinate 
unit of a temperance society or lodge. It 
is expected 30,000 delegates will attend. 

In every particular this will be a greater 
meeting than the Columbus Convention, 
which has been rated as surpassing any- 
thing previously held. Already some of the 
states are arranging to send large delega- 
tions. One state reports a delegation of one 
thousand assured. 

On the program as partially arranged 
there will be scores of the most prominent 
platform men in America, senators, con- 
gressmen, judges, governors of states, manu- 
facturers, business men, attorneys, scien- 
tists, labor leaders, editors in United States 
and Canada, and leading reform figures in 
other lands, who will tell the great con- 
vention of temperance progress the world 
over. There will be representatives from 
every state in the union, to tell in detail of 
the development of Anti-Saloon League 
work. 

It is confidently expected there will be at 
least fourteen states in the Prohibition 
column by that time. A history of the fight 
in each of these states will be inspiring. 

One of the most notable features will be 
the exhibit, for which a portion of the pier 
will be reserved. This will show literature, 
charts, books, designs and other forms of 
illustration, with special efforts worked out 
along the line of the physiological effects of 
alcohol, this part of exhibit to be planned 
along the lines of anti-tuberculosis and other 
disease-fighting propaganda. 

One portion of the exhibit will be that 
which drew so much attention at the recent 
international Sunday-school convention in 
Chicago, where were shown startling statis- 
tics, illustrated by tomb-stones as symbols, 
showing from actual facts and figures, the 
terrible ravages of alcohol. 

No phase of the alcohol problem, and no 
feature of warfare against it will be 
neglected in the exhibit or in the carrying 
out of the program of the convention. 

It is not too early for churches, Sunday- 
schools, young people’s societies and temper- 
ance organizations to announce the coming 
of the convention and to prepare to be repre- 
sented in it. The convention comes in mid- 
summer, when the vacation season is on, 
and it is to be held at a popular summer 
resort; these two circumstances are expected 
to help swell the attendance. 





The Sunday School Is the Big- 
gest Thing on the Horizon 
Today— 


It Has as Its Task the 
Moulding of Christian 
Character. 


IS YOUR EQUIPMENT THE BEST? 


Do not fail to examine the Bethany Sys- 
tem of Sunday-school Literature. It is 
Positively the Best adapted to the work 
of Religious Education. 





Send for free samples today. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 
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THE NORTH DAKOTA CONVENTION. 

The third convention (including the first 
called, November, 1912) of the Christian 
Chureh of North Dakota, began on Thurs- 
day evening, June 25, 1914 with a reception. 

The convention proper opened on Friday 
morning in the Assembly Room of the Pub- 
lie Library, with Prof. A. F. Hunsaker as 
chairman in the absence of Pres. E. A. 
Long. Professor Hunsaker led the devo- 
tional service and Rev. F. B. Sapp of Fargo 
offered the opening prayer. 

The guests were welcomed to Minot by 
Mrs. L. D. MeGahan. See. D W. Hollenga, 
of the Association of Commerce, left nothing 
unsaid to prove to them that their welcome 


to Minot was genuine. Following these 
Mrs. F. B. Sapp responded in such a way 
that when she had finished Minot and the 


convention were one. President Hunsaker 
delivered the President’s address. 

Much routine work and business was 
sandwiched throughout the three days’ pro- 





in- 
felt at Bethany As- 


The late Rev. L. L. whose 
fluence will still be 


sembly this year. 


Carpenter, 


gram. A letter of condolence was sent to 
Gerald Miles of Williston, No. Dak., who 
had been bereaved by the death of his father 


and could not attend. Pledge cards for 
North Dakota work were distributed and a 


number of substantial pledges were made. 

F B. Sapp, corresponding secretary, used 
a large map and gave a general survey of 
the field, which was instructive and in- 
spirational and caused us all to feel more 
deeply the call to service. 


We feel especially grateful to Mrs. I. E. 
Sutherland of Carrington for her support 
of both state and local work. A vote of 


thanks was extended to Mr. and Mrs. Sapp 
for their faithful service in North Dakota. 
A Bible-school was organized through the 
active energies of Robt. M. Hopkins, Na- 
tional Bible-school superintendent of Cin- 
cinnati. 

While some of the important speakers 
were unable to be present it was the opinion 
of the whole convention that had no other 
able man been present than Dr. Wallace C. 
Payne, Field Representative of the National 
C. W. B. M. of Indianapolis, the program 
would have been filled to over-flowing. His 
crowning address was “The Place of the 
Bible in the life of the Individual.” We 
have promises from Mr. Payne, also Mr. 
Hopkins, to return to us again. 

The lectures and earnest talks from time 
to time by Lisle Wolfe, Missionary from 
Manila, P. Is., were greatly enjoyed and 


greetings were sent to the Philippines from 
the convention. 

Robert M. Hopkins’ address on “The Place 
of the Bible-school in the life of the Com- 
munity” was splendid, as was also an ad- 
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dress by Frank D. Hall of the Children’s 
Home in Fargo. 

The music for the convention was_a large 
factor in the interest of the sessions and 
was contributed by the best talent of Minot, 
and despite the rain which poured in tor- 
rents at times the Assembly Room was well 
filled at each meeting. 

The new state board 
lows: 

President, R. B. Town, Flaxon; vice-pres- 
ident, Gerald Miles, Williston; recording- 
secretary, Roy Swiggert, Minot; treasurer, 
I, E. Sutherland, Carrington; correspond- 
ing-secretary, F. B. Sapp, Fargo; members, 
at-large, R. H. Hays, Minot; J. U. Caldwell, 
Underwood; W. L. Stockham, Fargo. 

Again as in all preceding conventions, we 
thank Secretary F. B. Sapp for his untiring 
work and interest. In point of earnest, 
Christian spirit and energy, the third 
annual convention passed into history as 


elected was as fol- 


the banner number for North Dakota. God’s 
blessings were interwoven in every word 


JENNIE H. McGAHAN, 
Sec. Convention. 


MISSOURI MISSIONS. 


The State Convention for 1914 is now a 
matter of history. It will take rank as one 
of the greatest ever held by Missouri Dis- 
ciples. Hopefully and prayerfully we turn 
our faces to the future. The program for 
the new fiscal year as recently outlined by 
the State Board is worthy of our great 
Missouri brotherhood. The sympathy and 
cordial support of our preachers and 
churches guarantee that this program will 
be carried out. The year has been a little 
bit trying on account of crop shortages and 
a general depression in business conditions. 
The financial report of our treasurer read 
at Moberly is, therefore, the more remark- 
able. With the greatest wheat crop in the 
history of the middle west’ already har- 
vested, and a magnificent prospect for a 
bumper corn crop, there ought to be little 
difficulty in meeting the increased budget 
as adopted by the State Board. Missouri 
disciples understand that as our state work 
increases in efficiency, the demands: upon 
our treasury also increase. Many of the 
churehes, especially those in the country, 
look after the raising of their missionary 
budget during the summer months. - The 
secretary wishes to remind these churches 
of the importance of attending to this mat- 
ter on scheduled time and seeing to it that 
the offerings are promptly forwarded either 
to this office or to Grant K. Lewis, Carew 
Building, . Cincinnati, Ohio. If you have 
adopted the budget plan, see to it that the 
budget is raised in whatever way the judg- 
ment of your leaders indicates. The budget 
plan is fraught with danger because many 
good people seem to think the work is ac- 
complished when the plan is adopted. I am 
hoping many of our Missouri churches will 
make an “every-member canvass” for mis- 
sions and thus greatly increase their mis- 
sionary budgets. At present, our treasury 
is empty and offerings will be the more ap- 
preciated on that account. 

R. B. Briney, Cor. Sec’y. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


and act. 





It Is Not Too Early 


To consider your Sunday-sehool litera- 
ture for the fall quarter. You will wish, 
as a good business man, to see what’s 
in the market, before deciding. Don’t 
forget to give thorough examination to 


THE BETHANY SYSTEM 
OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LITERATURE. 


We do not say it’s the best. We leave 
that to you after you have examined this 
literature. 


Send for free samples today. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 
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THE WICKED HUSBANDMEN. 


INTERNATIONAL UNiroRM LESSON FOR 
Aveust 16, 1914. 
Read Luke 20: 1-19. Memory Verses, 42-44 

Golden Text.—The stone which the builders re- 
jected, the same was made the head of the corner. 
—Matt. 21:42. 

American Standard Bible. 
Copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
(Used by permission.) 

(33) Here another parable: There was a man that 
was a householder, who planted a vineyard, and set a 
hedge about it, and digged a winepress in it, and 
built a tower, and let it out to husbandmen, and went 
into another country . (34) And when the season of 
the fruits drew near, he sent his servants to the 
husbandmen, to receive his fruits. (35) And the 
husbandmen took his servants, and beat one, and 
killed another, and stoned another. (36) Again, he 
sent other servants more than the first: and they 
did unto them in like manner. (37) But afterward he 
eent unto them his son, saying, They will reverence 
my son, (38) But the husbandmen, when they saw 
the son, said among themselves, This is the heir; 
come, let us kill him, and take his inheritance. (39) 
And they took him, and cast him forth out of the 
vineyard, and killed him. (40) When therefore the 
lord of the vineyard shall come, what will he do 
unto those husbandmen? (41) They say unto him, 
He will miserably destroy those miserable men, and 
will let out the vineyard unto other husbandmen, 
who shall render him the fruits in their seasons. (42) 
Jesus saith unto them, Did ye never read in the 
ecriptures, 

The stone which the builders rejected, 

The same was made the head of the corner; 

This was from the Lord, 

And it is marvelous in our eyes. 

(48) Therefore say I unto you, The kingdom of 
God shall be taken away from you, and shall be given 
to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. (44) 
And he that falleth on this stone shall be broken to 
pieces: but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will scat- 
ter him as dust. (45) And when the chief priests 
and the Pharisees heard his parables, they perceived 
that he spake of them. (46) And when they sought 
to lay hold on him, they feared the multitudes, be- 
cause they took him for a prophet. 


Verse by Verse. 
By CLARK BUCKNER. 

v. 33. Planted a vineyard: The vineyard 
represents Israel. Se@ Isa. 5: 1-7. Hus- 
bandmen: In this place the husbandmen Be 
the rulers. 

vy. 34. When the season of fruits drew 
near: Young vineyards were rested for a 
period of six years before the fruit was per- 


mitted to ripen.. Sent his servants: The 
servants represented the prophets. 
v. 35. And the husbandmen took his 


servants, etc.; This verse well sets forth the 
treatment which many of the prophets re- 
ceived at the hands of the kings. Look up 
the lives of Elijah, Zechariah, Isaiah and 
Jeremiah. 

v. 36. Again, he sent other servants more 
than the first: The highest mark of patience 
is to be found in God. This is one of the 
Godly characteristics which is too little 
recognized. We often speak of the patience 
of Job but are not accustomed to emphasis 
of this trait in our Father. 

v. 37. But afterward he sent unto them 
his own son: This is a representation of 
patience in its infinitude. They will rever- 
ence my son: If they would not respect the 
son, then they were beyond all hope. 

v. 38. Satd among themselves: No one 
man would have dared taken this attitude 
alone, but when they were assémbled it was 
easy for them to become bold. Knavery, 
like misery, likes company. This is the 
heir: Jesus, the Son of God, was heir to all 
the things of the Father. 

v. 39. And killed him: Notice Jesus’ 
awareness of the end awaiting him, even at 
this time. How calm and poised he is as 
he thinks and speaks of the end! 


v. 40. What will he do unto those hus- 
bandmen? Jesus makes them indict them- 
selves. 

v. 41. He will miserably destroy those 


miserable men: We must see that these ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries are not entirely de- 
void of a sense of right. And will let out 
the vineyard to other husbandmen: And 
the vineyard was let out to other husband- 
men. The Romana entered into political in- 
heritance of Israel; the Gentiles became 
children of Abraham and heirs of the 
promise, 

v. 42.° Did ye never read in the scriptures: 
Psalm 118:22, 23; Acts 4:11; I Peter 2:7. 
The stone which the builders rejected: The 





ecclesiastics and the people were the 
“builders;” Jesus was the “stone.” Read 
Romans 9:33. The head of the corner: 


Whatever may have been the place of this 
stone in the building, it was the most 
highly exalted of all the stones in the build- 
ing. The prophecy clearly indicates that 
this chief stone will be rejected. Jesus 
must fulfill all prophecy. This was from 
the Lord: This stone was not a native stone. 
It came from the quarry in the very heart 
of God. 

v. 43. Shall be taken away from you: 
“National responsibilities are not to be 
slipped out of by being shifted on the 
broader shoulders of governments or influ 
ential men. Who lets them be governments 
and influential? ‘Gov’ment aint to answer 
for it, God will send the bill to you.’” 
(Maclaren). 

v. 44. Some authorities omit this verse. 
He that falleth on this stone shall be 
broken to pieces. Christ must be the founda- 
tion of our lives or we will be broken to 
pieces. Don’t stumble on his claim to be 
the stone. On whomsoever it shall fall, it 
will scatter him as dust: This great stone, 
with its condemnatory weight, will fall on 
those who reject. 

v. 45. They perceived that he spake of 
them: How slow they were to catch the 
meaning of his words! Not until Jesus has 
made them indict themselves and _inter- 
preted the parable explicitly do they realize 
his meaning. Their moral sensitiveness was 
calloused. 

v. 46, They feared the multitudes: The 
multitudes were very loyal to Jesus till they 
came to ‘see that he was not seeking to 
establish an earthly kingdom. 


_¢ At the Heart of the Lesson. 
By Rev. A. Z. Conrap, PH.D. 


THE VINEYARD. 


‘A householder plants a vineyard. He fur- 
nishes adequate protection from encroach- 
ment and makes full ‘provision for the pre- 
serving of the vintage in the wine-press. 
But more than this he builds a tower, fur- 
nishing proper defense against enemies and 
completes every arrangement for the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. The householder is 
none other than God himself. The vine- 
yard is the kingdom, the care of which 
had been entrusted to the Jewish nation. 
They were selected because of their peculiar 
fitness for the work. The husbandmen re- 
ferred to represents the Jewish nation, more 
particularly the appointed leaders upon 
whom devolved the responsibility of caring 
for the kingdom and especially of being 
ready to recognize the householder and con- 
serve his interests. 

PERVERSIONS OF PRIVILEGE. 


v. 34-35. The householder sent his ser- 
vants to receive the fruits. These servants 
were beaten, stoned or killed. It is a very 
striking picture of the abuses of power. 
Reference was made to the abuse of the 
prophets of God. Again and again the 
messengers were rejected and the messen- 
gers maltreated. The vicissitudes through 
which the Hebrew people had passed were 
due to this perversion of power. They had 
lapsed repeatedly into idolatry and ‘had re- 
ceived with contempt the warnings, the ex- 
postulations and the rebukes sent through 
the messengers of God. Usurpation is the 
outgrowth of avarice and ungodly ambition. 
Only a few can be entrusted with responsi- 
bilities which are capable of abuse in the 
interests of selfishness. This lesson is a 
lasting one and has application to the 
manifold activities of today. In _ social, 
political and religious connection how many 
there are who have to be watched. The ab- 
sence of the householder was made a reason 
for self-assertion and false independency. 
The rights of others are too often ignored 
when compulsion is withdrawn. The strong 
arm of the law is made necessary in order 
to prevent perpetual encroachments upon 
the rights of others. 
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THE PERSISTENCE OF EVIL. 


v. 36. “Again he sent other servants more 
than the first and they did unto them in 
like manner.” The householder’s patience 
is noteworthy. He did not immediately 
visit condign punishment upon the husband- 
men who were in charge of his vineyard. 
They must have a still further opportunity 
since it might have been through some mis- 
understanding that the treatment of the 
first servants was so cruel. He would in- 
crease the number of witnesses so that there 
could be no mistake whatever. He would 
determine thus the attitude of the husband- 
men. Nothing more emphasizes the Divine 
Fatherhood than patience. The long suf- 
fering of God is the marvel of the ages. In 
the Be of the cruelties and the abuses 
which we witness the impulse is to cry, “O 
that thou wouldst rend the heavens and 
come down.” We are not so much amazed 
at the flood or at the fires of Sodom and 
Gomorrah as we are at the continued shin- 
ing of the sun and the falling showers 
when iniquity so much abounds. One of the 
hardest things to reconcile with the reality 
of divine government is the permission of 
iniquity without its destruction. Every 
Christian feels a righteous indignation at 
the injustices which are practiced with im- 
punity and the long continued suffering of 
those who are victimized by perverted power. 
The husbandmen had full opportunity to re- 
pent. Knowing their own iniquity, had they 
repented of it and treated the servants of 
the householder with consideration and 
sought pardon they would have been for- 
given. But even now the patience of the 
householder does not seem to have been ex- 
hausted. He fully recognized the weakness 
of men and the unwillingness of one man to 
be ruled over by another. He appreciated 
how misunderstandings must arise and he 
would give still another opportunity. 


THE STONE AND THE BUILDERS. 


Taking advantage of their reply Jesus 
immediately recalls to their mind the 
prophecies with which they were perfectly 
familiar. He makes application of it to 
the present parable and they readily dis- 
cover how they have incriminated them 
selves. Jesus said unto them, “Did ye never 
read in the Scripture, “The stone which the 
builders rejected was made the head of the 
corner.” “This was from the Lord and it 
is marvelous in our eyes.” How wonder- 
fully this prophecy has been vindicated in 
the history of the world. No building en- 
dures which has not as its corner stone 
Jesus Christ the Son of God. The Lord 
proceeded with His word of condemnation 
passing sentence upon the whole Jewish 
nation and upon all who should reject him 
afterward. “The Kingdom of God shall be 
taken away from you and shall be given to 
a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.” 
This was in accord with the sentence they 
had already passed upon the wicked hus- 
bandmen. In taking the Gospel to the 
Gentiles this prophecy was fulfilled. The 
Hebrew nation had its opportunity, refused 
to embrace it, and more, it rejected every 
offer of God represented in Jesus Christ 
his only Son. The forbearance of God is 
marvelous but it has its limit. A com 
tinued and persistent rejection of God’s love 
results finally in the withdrawal of the 
Holy Spirit from the heart, and the gifts 
which might have enriched the soul are of- 
fered to others. 


THE FATALITY OF OPPOSITION TO GOD. 


“And he that falleth on this stone shall 
be broken to pieces, but on whomsoever it 
shall fall it will scatter him as dust.” This 
is one of the most serious and severe sen- 
tences in all of God’s word. It is not only 
literally true, it is inevitable. It is neces 
sary in the very nature of human life. He 


who undertakes to measure arms with the- 


Eternal discovers speedily the folly and 
failure of his course. As easily might & 


child reach forth its hand and stop all the 
planets in their courses as for a man suc 
cessfully to antagonize the will of God. 
Those who attacked and opposed Jesus 
Christ have literally been broken to pieces. 
Their influence does not endure. 
have been a wretched failure. 


Their lives 
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Mid-Week Service 


By Si.as JONEs. 
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TOPIC FOR AUGUST 12. 


The Message of the Heavens. Ps. 
8:3, 4 


19:1; 


While we are complaining that our lives | 
within exceedingly nar- 
now limits, we have every day the privilege | 


are circumscribed 


of seeing the sun rise and set and every 
night we may watch the stars come out and 
“light the universe with their admonishing 


smile.” The fault is in ourselves that we 
do|not see wonders. We have commonplace 
minds. Either our teachers have « not 


pointed out what we ought to see or we 
have been dull students. The glory of the 
heavens is for all who have eyes to see. 
Emerson said: “If the stars should appear 
one night in a thousand years, how would 
men believe and adore, and preserve for 


many generations the remembrance of the | 


city of God which had been shown.” 
SUBLIMITY. 

“Perhaps the most sublime spectacle in 
nature is the starry heavens, for in those 
starry expanses all the physical sources of 
sublimity are present, vastness, power, 
silence, obscurity.” We become cheap if we 
think only of the trivial. The sense of the 
sublime is an essential part of religion. 
What sort of God has the man who never 
looks up, who is so absorbed in earthly am- 
bitions that he has no time to lose himself 
in the contemplation of the heavens above? 
God is greater than anything we see. It be- 
hooves us, then, to see the greatest things 
our eyes can behold in the physical realm. 


ETERNITY. 

Vast extent of time also awakens the sense 
of the sublime. Thomas Carlyle has left 
on record the impression of limitless time 
the stars made upon him: “When I gaze 
into the stars, they look down upon me with 
a pity from their serene and silent spaces, 
like eyes glistening with tears over the lit- 
tle lot of man. Thousands of generations, 
all as noisy as our own, have been swallowed 
up by time, and there remains no record of 
them any more. Yet Arcturus and Orion, 
Sirius and Pleiades, are still shining in their 
courses, clear and young, as when the shep- 
herd first noted them in the plain of 
Shinar!” The little systems of man have 
their brief day and cease to be. But the 
believer takes delight in the thought of 
eternity. Why should he be disturbed if a 
toy is kept out of his reach? His God is 
the same yesterday, today, and forever. He 
can wait. The eternal years of God are his. 
He tries to do the work of each day in its 
day, but he does not expect to do all there 
is to be done in one day, in one generation, 
or in the lifetime of one nation. God’s 
work is immeasureably great, and he has 
plenty of time for it. 


WHAT IS MAN? 


As the psalmist thought of the moon and 
the stars which God had made, he was moved 
to ask what significance man had in the 
presence of the splendor of the heavens. He 
was awed by the greatness of the universe. 
Then he was reminded that man had been 
made in the image of God and crowned 
with glory and honor. Man who knows the 
universe is greater than that which he 
knows. The starry heavens above and the 
moral law within alike filled the soul of the 
philosopher Kant with ever increasing awe. 
When he looked upon the heaven, he thought 
of the littleness of man. When he looked 
within and heard the command of duty, he 
thought of man’s greatness. Sad indeed is 
the life of man if the heavens have for him 
no message of hope and freedom, if the 
‘Stars blindly run,” and a “web is woven 
across the sky.” Faith will not have it so. 








It hears the sentinel move above from place 
to place, 


“And whisper to the worlds of space, 
In the deep night, that all is well.” 


Gen. 1:1; Ps. 50:6; 97:6; 103:11; 113:4; 
115:16; Jer. 31:37; Ps. 3326}°148:4-6; Is. 
40:22; 51: 6; Matt. 24:35. 
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A high grade Christian College. A high standard 
of scholarship is maintained. The graduate schools of 
Yale, Harvard, Columbia and the University of New 
York have each recently given Eureka graduates ad- 
vanced standing, because of work done in Eureka. 

Special emphasis is laid on the training of minis- 
ters, missionaries and lay workers for the church. Eu- 
reka has produced many great leaders in the Church 
of Christ. The courses are being strengthened in every 
department for the coming year. It is a delightful 
place to be a student. 

The departments of Eureka College are; College of 
Arts, College of Science, Ministerial, School of Music, 
Fine Arts, Manual Training and the 
School. 
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